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Local and Discriminating Rates on Coal. 





The Massachusetts Railroad Commission has lately been 
considering the complaint of the Otis Company and the 
Geerge H. Gilbert Manufacturing Company, of Ware and 
Gilbertville, against the Boston & Albany Company. The 
complaint was that the company has been charging exces- 
sive rates on coalfrom Palmer to the stations mentioned, 
which are on the Ware River Branch, and the c was, 
in effect, that the company was trying to cut complainants 
off from New London, where they had been buying their 
coal (getting it by the New London Northern to Palmer and 
thence by the Ware River road), and to force them to buy 
at Hudson, whence the entire haul would be over the Boston 
& Albany. The decision or report of the Commission is 
given below in full. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 


This (the complaint as noted above) was a request from 
two manufacturing corporations that the Board acting under 
section 9 of the general! railroad act would recommend a re- 
duction in coal freights from Palmer to Ware and to Gilbert- 
ville, in the town of Hardwick. A like reduction was also 
requested in behalf of the manufacturers at Thorndike, a 
station in the town of Palmer. The only service rendered 
by the railroad company is the hauling of the loaded cars 
and the hauling back of the empty cars. The handling of 
the coal is done by other parties. The distances from Pal- 
mer are as follows: To Thorndike 4 miles, to Ware 12 miles, 
to Gilbertville 15 miles. The rates are, to Thorndike 50 
cents, to Ware and Gilbertville $1 per ton. The amount is 
1,600 tons carried to ‘Thorndike, and 9,700 tons to Ware and 
Gilbertville; and it is brought in quantities varying from 
200 to 1,000 tons. 

The petitioners generally buy thair coal at New London, 
from which port it is brought by the New London Northern 
Railroad to Palmer. They sometimes obtain small quanti- 
ties brought by the Boston & Albany Railroad from Hud- 
son. . 

The Board has heretofore spoken of the importance of re- 
ducing freights on coal in order to develop manufactures. 
It has urged upon managers of railroads the policy of thus 
creating business for themselves, This was especially con- 
sidered in the third annual report, where the cost of carrying 
coal from Providence to Worcester, 43 miles, is estimated at 
52 cents per ton, and a proper rate is stated as 82 cents. 
(Report of 1873, p. 163.) 

The Board in passing upon this petition does not found its 
action upon the general considerations set forth in that and 
in other reports. In those cases suggestions were made of 
genera! policy. In this case the petitioners claim that they 
are entitled to a reduction of rates in order to receive 
‘‘reasonable terms;” and they ask a recommendation from 
this Board under the statute. 

The charges made for like service on the railroads termi- 
nating in Boston are as follows : 

Boston & Lowell: To West Medford, 5 miles, 50 cents per 
ton; to Winchester, 8 miles, 65 cents; to Wilmington, 15 
miles, 75 cents. And the same rates are charged for equal 
distances from Salem. 

Boston & Providence : To Rumford, 3 miles, 50 cents per 
ton; to Hebronville, 9 miles, '75 cents; to Attleboro, 11 miles, 
75 cents; to West Mansfield, 16 miles, 85 cents, 

Eastern: From Boston or Salem for distances of 10 miles 
or less, 50 cents per ton; over 10 miles and less than 15 
miles, 65 cents. 

Boston & Maine: For distances of five miles, 50 cents 
per ton; 9 miles, 60 cents; 15 miles, 75 cents. 

Old Colony : From Bostona distance of 9 miles, 60 cents 
yer ton; 11 miles, 70 cents; 15 miles, 80 cents; Somerset to 

ighton, 3 miles, 40 cents: to Taunton, 9 miles, 50 cents; to 
Myrick’s 15 miles, 50 cents; New Bedford to Myrick’s, 15 
miles, 50 cents. 

Fitchburg: Distances of 5 miles and under, 55 cents per 
ton; 8 miles and under, 60 cents; 10 miles and under, 70 
cents; 17 miles and under, $1; 20 miles and under, $1. 

New York & New England: To Hyde Park, 8 miles, 60 
cents per ton; to Readville, 9 miles, 65 cents; to Dedham, 
13 miles, 80 cents; to Walpole, 19 miles, $1. 

It appears from these tables that a minimum rate of 50 
cents is usual; and the Boord cannot say that it is unreason- 
able. No recommendation, therefore, is made in regard to 
the rate to Thorndike. 

It also appears from the above figures that the bulk of the 
coal transported within this state for a distance of 15 or 16 
miles is carried at rates much less than those charged for 
transporting it from Palmer to Ware. 

But it would be unjust to take these rates as an exact rule 
for this case: 1. Because transportation from an important 
terminal] point can be done at a lower rate and at a greater 
profit than business from one way station to another. And 
transportation on the main line fen a chief terminus of a 
road is generally done at a lower rate than that on a branch 
road, The simple reason is that there is more business to 
be done, and therefore, the road can afford to do it at more 
favorable rates. 2. Where coal is transported from Boston 
inland, or from Salem or Somerset, the railroad makes an 
additional profit for its service as stevedore. And when one 
transaction insures another with a second profit, business 
can, of course, be done at a lower rate than where such 
second profit is not to be had, 

It was also argued that all the business referred to in the 
above table was done under competition, and that it there- 
fore afforded no just standard for comparison with a case 
where, from circumstances, the railroad has a monoply of 
the traffic. But the Board cannot assent to this reasoning. 

No doubt there are cases of exceptional competition, par- 
tial and limited in time, which woul not be fair subjects for 
comparison in order to establish reasonable rates. There are 
cases where a temporary object is sought, wisely or unwisely, 
by an excessive reduction of rates. Such cases furnish no 
fair ground of comparison, But where the business has been 
carried on for many years, and where many lines are con- 
cerned, it must be held that the rates so fixed and continued 
are reasonable. It cannot be assumed that many railroad 
companies have for a long term of years persisted in wrong- 
ing their stockholders by doing a vast busin€ss at rates unre- 
munerative and tinreasonably low. 

And the Board cannot assent to the proposition that rates 
which are reasonable for the body of the community, may 
be disregarded whenever the existence of a monopoly of 
+ ang service exempts any particular line from all compe- 

ition. 

It has been difficult to find in this state rates that are 
proper subjects for comparison. Those already cited are 
subject to the two objections already set forth. Rates on 
the Boston & Albany cannot be properly cited in favor of 
the road, The Board has been furnished with various rates 





which nl inapplicable, because they do not appear to be 
‘© Ta 
But one fact which furnishes strong ground for 
criticism on the ontee whieh are the subject, of complaint. 
The Boston & Albany does not establish a lower rate for 
car or large quantities than those fixed for car-loads. 


ie other t roads of the state do have one rate for 
car-loads and another and a lower rate for or for 
some large amount nerally fixed at a hundred tons. The 
principle on which this 


difference rests is founded in common 
sense, and is well recognized in railroad law. And it is re- 
—_ by the of the Boston & Albany in some 
other branches of . Wholesale transactions furnish a 
reasonable ground for a reduction of rates. And as the car- 
load rates of the Boston & Albany must be held as against 
that company to be reasonable as car-load rates, it follows 
that, as cargo rates they are unreasonable. 

This seoms to make olnae oot 8 unnecessary. Either 
the car-load rate from Palmer to Ware is unreasonably low 
or the ¢ rate is unreasonably high. It has uot been 
claimed that it is too low, and the Boston & Albany would 
be fairly estopped to say that it isso. The Board need only 
refer to the ice of other roads to show the propriety of 
a special and lower rate for cargoes. This done, the Boston 
& Albany furnishes sufficient testimony to condemn their 
rates, , 

It is said that by reducing these rates aid will be given to 
a rival enterprise, and that the coal traflic via New London 
will be encouraged rather than the coal traffic via Hudson, 
which comes all the way over the Boston & Albany road. 


But neither the railroad company nor this Board has a right | si 


to consider that fact in determining the question of * rea- 
sonable terms.” ‘T« have such terms is a statute right of the 
petitioners; and this right cannot be impaired by the interest 
of the Boston & Albany that the le of Ware should buy 
their coal at Hudson and use the m & Albany Railroad 
to bring it. Those people have a t to buy their coal 
where they please, and to bring it te Palmer as they please. 
And it should be carried from Palmer to Ware on the same 
terms as if the article were produced in Palmer, and as if 
the whole traffic originated there. 

The manufacturer presents himself to the railroad man- 
agers in Palmer with his hundred or five hundred tons of 
coal, and has a right to have it carried to Ware on “ reason- 
able terms,” 7. ¢. on terms depending on the cost of transpor- 
tation, the amount of business offered, and the rates else- 
where. The Boston & Albany managers claim the right to in- 
sert another element in deciding upon the reasonableness of 
terms. They inquire where the coal came from, by whom it 
was brought, and how their interests as peetneee in a great 
transportation enterprise are affected. This they bave nv 
right todo for the purpose of requiring more than reason- 
able terms Tn other words, they have no right to require 
unreasonable terms for the purpose of forcing consumers of 
— to patronize their enterprise and bring business to their 


road, 

The Boston & Albany managers might say in their dis- 
cretion : From Hudson to Ware a reasonable rate would be 
$2.25 per ton, but we will make it 25 or 50 cents less for the 
sake of securing and increasing the business, They cannot 
say: From Polmer to Ware a reasonable cargo rate would 
be 80 or 90 cents, but we will make it more to prevent you 
from buying coal at Palmer and thus depriving us of the 
profit of transportation from Hudson, 

It was also urged that the business of the Ware River 
road was on the whole unremunerative. But without fully 
discussing the questions connected with such an argument, 
it is enough to say that the profitable traffic between Ware 
and Palmer should not be overtaxed to pay the expense of a 
long and unremunerative road beyond Ware. 

Upon the whole, considering that it is usual and reasonable 
to — a rate for cargoes or large quantities of coal lower 
than that fixed for single car-loads, the Board adjudges that 
such a reduction from the present rates for the transporta- 
tion of coal from Palmef to Ware and Gilbertville would be 
reasonable and expedient to promote the accommodation of 
the public, and that for cargoes or large quantities a reduc- 
tion of at least 15 per cent. would be proper. 

By the Board, WiLuiaM A. Crarrts, Clerk, 


The Traveling Tyrant. 


Among our leading fiends there is no one who surpasses iu 
effective malignity the sleeping-car porter. It is his duty to 
attend to the discomfort of travelers, and in the discharge 
thereof he displays an unwearied assiduity which has made 
countless thousands swear. 

Every sleeping car is nominally in charge of a special con- 
ductor, a gorgeous being, with an ornamented cap, who 
disappears from view when the train starts and is not seen 
again until morning. The real despot of the sleeping car is 
the colored porter, who, as soon as the conductor has gone 
into another car in order to make himself comfortable, as- 
sumes unlimited authority. The moment it is dark, he puts 
his passengers'to bed. No matter how anxious a traveler 
may be to sit up until 10 o’clock in order to pursue an inno- 
cent conversation with a young lady, the porter approaches 
him at 8o’clock and remarks: ‘“* We want to make up the beds 
now, sah!”’ With the abjectness of spirit characteristic of 
American travelers, the unfortunate man never dreams of dis- 
puting the porter’s authority, but promptly rises ani bal- 
ances himself uneasily against a neighboring berth while bis 
bed is put in order. The-object of the porter in thus requir- 
iug his passengers to go to bed at 8 o'clock is readily per 
ceived, The sooner they are out of the way the sooner he 
can goto bed himself.; What to him is the wail of the 
wretched traveler who is t rust into a ee hours 
before he can by any possibility go to sleep ¢ hat cares he 
for the disappointment of the young man and young woman 
who had expected to enjoy each other’s society during the 
evening / e knows that if he orders the passengers to go 
to bed they will not dare to disobey him, and his own per- 
sonal combirs is the only object which is dear to him. 

As soon as the passengers are in bed, the porter takes away 
their shoes, not necessarily with a view to blacking them, 
but as a guarantee that they will not venture to get out of 
bed without permission, These shoes he takes to his private 
den at the end of the car, where he spends a little time in 
mixing them, and then prepares for sleep. As 
a rule, the porter -does not snore, because he 
holds that the duty of snoring properly belongs 
to the passengers. it, however, as sometimes happens, 
no passenger volunteers to snore, the porter demonstrates 
the fearful power of the African nose by snoring with a sus- 
tained vigor that no ordinary traveling nose can hope to 
emulate. Bef re going to sleep the porter has, of course, 
closed all the cuntiaeens if it is summer, and stirred up the | 
fires if it is winter, thus making sure that his victims shall 
suffer from heat and gain as little sleep as possible for their 
money. What with the heat and the noise the passengers 
rarely manage to fall asleep before 12 o'clock, by which 
time the porter, refreshed by his nap, rouses himself and 
begins his midnight round. He stops at every birth, and, | 
shaking the sleeping passenger, wakes him up to ask him, | 
Was it yo "5 that was wanting to get out here.” Of 
course, no one wants to get out, as the porter well knows, 
but it is a part of his fiendish system to wake everybody at 
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midnight, and thus prevent them from forgetting their mis- 
eries in sleep. 

When his midnight round is finished, the porter returns to 
his den and takes a sound nap. Long experience has taught him 
that a passenger who is waked up at m‘dnight will fall asleep 
again at about 3 o’clock a.m. Accordingly, he sleeps until 
nearly 4 o’clock, when he begius with ignant delight the 
process of getting passengers out of bed. He informs every 
one that ‘‘ We’re most there, sah !”—without attaching the 
slightest meaning 39 the word “there”—and that “ We’re 
wentnase put them beds away now, sah.” The meek pas- 
senger, believing that he must be on the point of arriving at 
the station where breakfast is to be had, dresses hurriedly, 
spends half an hour in general shoe exchange with his fel- 
low-travelers, and then finds that he has at least three long 
— 4 — se" _ a any breakfast. At this 
point he generally loses his patience and uses language in 
regard to coer porters, which cannot be defended by 
austere moralists, but, nevertheless, when the porter comes 
to him and demands 50 cents for having mixed the shoes, 
he pays him without daring to hint that he deserves the 
most ingenious death that the ablest inquisitor ever invented. 
=In no other country would the traveler meekly lie down 
and let the sleeping-car porter roll the wheels of bis car over 
his prostrate neck. It would be easy to overthrow the 
tyrant. Who would be free themselves must kill the porter 
says the poet. What would be simpler than for a band of 
determined passengers to seize the porter on his first intima- 
tion that they must go to bed, and to place him, and 
bound, in the wood-box¢ Whenever a passenger should de- 

re to have his bed made, the porter might be released long 
enough to perforin that duty. He might be kept securely 
confined during the night, but the better course would be to 
drop him off the rear platform as soon as the last bed is 
made, This would render it certain that he would not make 
his midnight round, and that the ngers would be able 
to sleep unmolested until a reasonable hour in the morning. 
A few years ago a brave Texan who had suffered much in 
sleeping cars warned a porter not to make up the beds at 8 
o'clock, The porter paid no attention to the demand, but 
when, an hour later, the noble Texan dissected him with a 
bowie knife, and put a specimen of him in every berth, the 
wretch began to perceive the error of his ways. Thers would 
be obvious inconvenience in imitating the Texan’s example, 
but it is mere nonsense to pretend that thirty strong and de- 
termined passengers cannot at any time throw off the yoke 
of a sleeping-car porter, even without proceeding to the ex- 
tremity of throwing him off the train.—New York Times. 


Master Mechanics’ Association. 





CIRCULARS OF INQUIRY—SHARP TOOLS. 
To Members of the Master Mechanics’ Association ; 

The undersigned, your Committee on Shop Tools and Ma- 
chinery, respectfully solicit replies to the following ques- 
tions: 

Ist. To what extent are you milling work, and what parts 
of locomotive work, in your judgment and experience, is it 
advisable to mill, and for what reasons / 

2d. Do you use any ‘nachines other thau the ordinary 
slide lathe for making and threading bolts, set screws or 
studs’ Ifso, please describe them or give maker’s name, 
and state the advantages. 

8d. Are you using grindstones, emery-wheels or belts for 
finishing work? If so, please state on what kinds of work 
and the advantages it possesses over ordinary practice. 

4th. To what extent do you use dies and formers in smith- 
shop, and with what advantages ¢ 

Sth. Have you in use any angered machinery or any 
special tool (however simple) not in general use, that im- 
proves or economizes work? If so, please give maker’s name, 
or if special, describe, and, if possible, send drawings and 
state advantages. 

Owing to the newness, extent and importance of this sub- 
ject, we earnestly solicit your careful consideration of these 
questions, and as full information as possible. 

Replies to be sent, before April 1, 1881, to H. N. Sprague, 
of H. K. Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H,. N. SPRAGUE, 
N. KE. CHAPMAN, 
C.&F. BR. R., ' 
A. WIGHTMAN, 
Pitts. Loco, Works, 


Com- 


D mittee. 





The Preservation of Wood. 


The circular given below as issued by a committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, relates to a subject 
which is attracting a good deal of attention just, now, and 
which isof much importance. It is to be hoped that the 
committee may succeed in securing valuable information— 
and that it may be placed before the public in an accessible 
form when obtained : 

To Engineers, Architects, Preservers of Wood, Chemists and 
others : : 

The undersigned, a committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, appointed to report upon the Preservation 
of Timber, earnestly solicit information concerning past ex 
perience in the impregnation and preservation of that 
material. 

Particulars of failures in this country, and, if ere the 
reasons therefor, are especially desired, Also, information 
on the following points, ineach of the processes which may 
have been used ; 

1. Kind of timber operated on 
sions, ete. ; : 

2. Preserving ingredients injected. 

8. Quantity injected per cubic foot or tie, 

4. Mode of application, process, time employed, degree of 
heat, pressure, vacuum, etc. 

D, dabecsquent use and exposure of timber (bridges, build- 
ings, or track), { * 

6. Result of preparation and comparison with life of un 
prepared timber. , ; 

This special and any general information on the subject is 
respectfully solicited. : ; 

Keplies can be mailed to the Chairman of the Committee, 

B. M. Harrop, Chairman, 122 Common street, New Or- 
leans, La Pe © 

G. BouscarEN, 82 West Third street, Cincinnati, O. 

E. R. Anprews, 10 Warren street, New York City. 

E. W. Bowpircnu, 60 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Cou. Gro. H. MENDEL, U. 8S. Engineer, San Francisco, Cal, 

J. W. Putnam, P. O, Box 2,734, New Orleans, La. 

Committee, 


green or dvy—age, dimen- 





Colonel M. H. Chamberlain bas resigned his position as 





Secretary of the Itinois Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners. He has gone to Colorado to reside 

—Hon. Hugh J. Jewett, President of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Company, sailed from New York June 26, 
on the City of Richmond. He will spend several months 
abroad. Mr. Jewett goes entirely for rest and the benefit of 
his health, and not on business, 
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ST. ENOCH STATION AND HOTEL 


Glasgow & Southwestern Railway, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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St. Enoch Station and Hotel, Glasgow, Scotland. 


For the engravings presented on the adjoining page and 
the description given below, we are indebted to the London 
Builder. The practice of combining a passenger station and 
hotel is, it may be remarked, quite common in Great Britain, 

The accompanying plan and view show this new and 
spacious terminal station, offices and hotel, belonging to the 
Glasgow & Southwestern Railway Company. The station 
portion of the buildings is very extensive and complete. The 
platforms and side approaches are carried on brick piers and 
arches throughout, which form a splendid range of light, dry 
stores for letting. The large roof over the platforms, con- 
structed with arched iron girders or ribs, and purlins, etc., 
has a clear span of 200 ft. : the height is 85 ft., and the 
length at present about 550 ft. The principal ribs ure 37 ft. 
apart from centre to centre. The station proper has been in 
use since the summer of 1878, but the hotel portion was 
opened to the public only some few months since. The main 
building has at present a frontage to St. Enoch square of 
260 ft., and it is hoped that the company, at no distant date, 
may be able to extend the building, as shown on plan, to 
Howard street, when the frontage to the square will be 360 ft. 
in length. The north wing extends back from St. Enoch 
square to Dunlop street, a length of over 600 ft., and the 
height of the main building, from basement to bed-rooms in 
roof, is 120 ft. The principal entrance to the hotel, from the 
approach to the station, is by a spacious, groined, open porch, 
having polished granite columns supporting the arches ; 
while another entrance is provided from the station plat- 
form, for visitors arriving by train. 

The hall porter is conveniently placed to attend to both 
entrances, to receive letters anc, parcels, etc. In the inner 
hall, which is spacious and lofty, are an office for the bed- 
room clerk and the manager’s private room. Here are also 
the lifts, one for luggage, the other furnished as an apart- 
ment for conveying visitors to the different floors. A broad, 
handsome Portland stone staircase leads up between the ar- 
cades to the first-floor of the hotel. Adjoining are a large din- 
ing-room and first-class refreshment-room, with separate en- 
trances from the station platform and hotel. The remainder 
of this floor is occupied by the company for station purposes, 
booking-hall, waiting-rooms, etc., and general offices. 

All the kitchen arrangements are in the basement, and are 
on a very large scale; it is !ofty and well ventilated. The 
principal kitchen is 85 ft. by 32 ft., and 20 ft. high, with 
arched ceiling of white glazed brick, the walls being lined 
to the height of 7 ft. with white glazed tiles. Every modern 
improvement has here been introduced. In the stack wall 
are placed the grills, hot closet for steaming potatoes, and 
other vessels, two steam-coppers for fish, puddings, etc., and 
a 7-ft. roasting range. In the centre isa large cooking- 
range, 20 ft. by 5 ft., »vwhich contains two gas-stoves, char- 
coal-stove, etc., along with four close ranges. Within easy 
reach are the steam “ dishing-table,” 8 ft. by 3 ft., and 
separate compartments for heeting plates and silver dishes. 
The pastry kitchen is fitted up with marble slabs, and there is 
an oven for the exclusive use of the pastry cooks. Close by is an 
extensive scullery fitted up with machinery for cleansing pur- 
poses, and the lift-rooms, fitted up with four self-acting hy- 
draulic elevators. The larders extend about 60 ft. by 32 ft., 
and there are extensive wine, beer and coal cellars. All the 
walls and ceilings of larders, dairy and passages ar lined 
with white glazed bricks. The floor above is given up tothe 
working part of the hotel, and contains the servants’ dining- 
hall, 50 ft. by 24 ft., and 20 ft. high, with kitchen and scul- 
lery; a suite of apartments for the hall matron, an extensive 
range of store-rooms for house materials, and a spacious 
laundry, fitted up with machinery and every modern appli- 
ance and convenience, and with hot closets in which clothes 
can be dried with great rapidity. The mezzanine floor, be- 
tween street and platform levels, is entirely devoted to stores 
and working purposes, 

On the ground or principal floor are—the general coffee- 
room, 72 feet by 33 feet and 18 feet high ; music-room and 
drawing room, en suite. There is also a grand suite of apart- 
ments along with the commercial dining-room and writing- 
room facing the square. On the es side of the corri- 
dor are dining and other rooms, and at the end of the corri- 
dor is a spacious billiard-room, 59 ft. by 35 ft., fitted up 
with three tables, with smoking-room adjoining and service- 
bar attached. There are also lavatories, service-rooms, and 
still-rooms, etc. The corridors are spacious and well lighted. 
The remainder of this floor is occupied by the general offices 
of tha company. On the second floor are six private rooms 
and 25 bed-rooms; on the third floor are half a dozen suites 
of private apaitments and 50 bed-rooms ; and on the fourth 
floor are 65 bed-rooms, 

On each floor are bath-rooms and lavatories for both 
sexes, with hot supplies and “tip-up” basins. The top of 
the building is set apart as servants’ dormitories, which are 
large and lofty, pe have baths and lavatories attached. 
Accommodation is provided for 80 servants, in two distinct 
sections, for male and female domestics, with separate stair- 
cases, In the roof are placed two large tanks, containing 
5,000 gallons of water for feeding fire-plugs, etc. Altogether 
there are over 200 bed-rooms, 22 private and 20 public 
rooms, not counting the restaurants, and 45 servants’ apart- 
ments. The whole building has been luxuriously furnished 
throughout. 

Letters can be posted on each floor, being immediately 
conveyed to the receiving-box in the hall, which is cleared 
for every mail. Electric bells bave been fitted up through- 
out, and the whole of the buildings, station, offices, and 
hotel are thoroughly warmed by hot water. The basement 
throughout is fire-proof, being arched in brick, and the 
building above, up to the third floor, is also fire-proof, the 
floors being laid with iron joists well bedded in concrete. 

The hotel is owned by the railway company, but is under 
the management of Mr. E. W. Theim, a gentleman of great 
experience, both in this country, on the Continent, and in 
America. The engineers of the whole work were Mr. John 
Dowler, of London, Consulting Engineer, and the late Mr. 
James F. Blair, of Glasgow. The buildings were designed 
and superintended by Mr. Thomas Willson, architect, of 
Hampstead, London, who was ably assisted by Mr. Miles 8. 
Gibson, of Glasgow. The clerk of works was Mr. James 
Paterson. The contractors for the buildings were Messrs. 
James Watson & Sons, of Glasgow, and their foreman was 
Mr. James M. Millar. The kitchens and laundry were fitted 
up and furnished with machinery by Messrs. Jeakes & Co., 
of London. The electric bells were supplied by Messrs. 
John Bryden & Sons, of Birmingham. 


Sontributions. 
Bridge Disasters in America—The Cause and the 
Remedy. 





BY PROF. GEO. L. VOSE, 
(Continued from page 341.) 


In view of the preceding, what shall we say of a bridge 
company that deliberately builds a bridge in the middle of a 


large town, where it will be subjected to heavy teaming, and, 
owing to its peculiar location, to heavy crowds, and war- 
rants to the town that it shall hold a ton to the running foot, 
when the very simplest computation shows beyond any 
chance of dispute that such a load will strain the iron to 
40,000 lbs. per square inch ¢ We are to say either that such 
a company is so ignorant that it does not know the differ- 
ence between a good bridge and a bad one, or else so wicked 
as to knowingly subject the public to a wretchedly unsafe 
bridge. 

The case referred to is not an imaginary one, but exists 
to-day in the main street of a large New England town. The 
joints in that bridge which will safely hold but 20,000 Ibs. 
will be required to hold 60,000 Ibs. under a load of one ton 
per lineal foot, which the builders have warranted the 
bridge to carry safely. The case was so bad that after a 
lengthy controversy the town officers called a commission, 
and had a thorough expert examination of the bridge. The 
commission reported as follows: first, ‘‘The bridge in its 
present condition might carry with tolerable safety the 
ordinary daily traffic to which it is now subjected ;” second, 
‘Tf a span of this bridge should at any time be subjected to 
a closely packed mass of people on the draw-bridge, or a 
loosely packed crowd on top of a heavy accumulation of 
ice or snow, it would in either of these cases be in imminent 
danger of falling, and would be so over-strained as to unfit 
it for even moderate service;” thiro, “If the span should 
have a heavy accumuiation of ice or snow on it, and in that 
condition be subjected to a close-packed mass of people, it 
would certainly fall... The commission further reported 
that the bridge at one place had a factor of safety of only 
1 WW 3 and as this factor refers to the breaking weight, and 
not to the elastic limit, the real factor would be about one- 
half; or, in other words, half the load which is at any time 
liable to come upon the bridge will strain it beyond the 
elastic limit, while 1 ,\{, times the load will break it down. 

Notwithstanding all this, and in the face of this report, 
the president of the bridge company, came out with the 
statement in the papers that he ‘ pronounced the bridge per- 
fectly safe.” Thus we actually have the president of a 
bridge company in this country stating plainly that a tactor 
of 1,\),, referred to the breaking weight, makes a bridge 
‘*nerfectly safe ;” for he very wisely made not the slightest 
attempt to disprove any of the conclusions of the commission ; 
and this company has built hundreds of highway bridges all 
over the United States, and is building them to-day where- 
ever it can find town or county officers ignorant enough or 
wicked enough to buy them. 

It might be supposed that under the above condemnation 
the authorities controlling the bridge would have taken 
some steps to prevent the coming disaster. They did, how- 
ever, nothing of the kind ; but allowed the public to travel 
over it for more than a year, at the most fearful risk, until 
public indignation became so strong that a special town- 
meeting was called, and a committee appointed to remove 
the old bridge and to build a new one, This is only one of 
many cases just as bad which happen to be within the 
writer's knowledge. 

The Ashtabula bridge, it is stated in the Ohio report above 
referred to, had factors—we can hardly call them factors of 
safety—in some parts as low as 1 ;) and 1 ,4, such factors 
referring to breaking weight ; and even these factors were ob- 
tained by assuming the load as at rest, and making no allow- 
ance for the jar and shock from a railway train in motion. 
Well may the commissioners say as they do at the end of 
their report: ‘‘The bridge was liable to go down at any 
time during the last ten or eleven years, under the loads that 
might at any time be brought upon it in the ordinary course 
of the company’s business, and it is most remarkable that it 
did not sooner occur.” 

One point always brought forth when an iron bridge 
breaks down, is the supposed deterioration of iron under re- 
peated straining, and we are gravely told that after a while 
all iron loses its fibre and becomes crystalline. This is one of 
the ‘* mysteries” which some persons conjure up at tolerably 
regular intervals to cover their ignorance. It is perfectly 
well known by engineers the world over, that with good iron 
properly used, nothing of the kind ever takes place. This 
matter used to be a favorite bone of contention among engi- 
neers, but it has long since been laid upon the shelf. 
No engineer at the present day ever thinks of ‘it. We 
have only to allow the proper margin for safety, as 
our first-class builders all do, and this antiquated 
obj2ction at once vanishes. The examples of the long dura- 
tion of iron in large bridges are numerous and conclusive. 
The Niagara Falls Srailroad suspension;brid ge was carefully 
inspected after 22 years of continued use under frequent and 
heavy trains, and not only was it impossible to detect by the 
severest tests any deterioration of the wire in the cables, 
but a piece of it being thrown upon the floor curled up show- 
ing the old ‘*kink” which the iron had when made. The 
Menai suspension bridge, in which 1,000 tons of iron have 
hung suspended across an opening of nearly 600 ft. for 55 
years, shows no depreciation that the most rigid inspection 
could detect. Iron rods recently taken from an old wooden 
bridge after 60 years of use have been carefully tested, and 
found to have lost nothing either of the original breaking 
strength or of the original elasticity. 

The question is frequently asked, does not extreme cold 
weaken iron bridges. To this it may be replied that no iron 
bridge made by a reliable company has ever shown the 
slightest indication of any thing of the kind, though they 
have been used for many years in Russia, Norway, Sweden 
and Canada; and nothing that we know in regard to iron 
gives us any reason to suppose that anything of the kind 
ever will happen. But here again the whole question turns 
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‘cold short,” or brittle, when cold, and will break quicker 
under repeated and sudden shocks in cold weather than 
when it is warm, It is a well-known fact that a good many 
more rails break upon New England railroads in winter than 
insummer. In Scandinavia this is not the case, simply be- 
cause the iron used in that country is of the best quality. 
In the words of Mr, Sandberg, the great Swedish authority 
on iron, ‘‘ Rails made of suitable iron with a proper section 
will not break in winter. In Scandinavia, with a climate 
more severe than in America, no accident has occurred from 
broken rails. Buta very small part of the rails shipped to 
America will stand the proper tests, Iron highly impreg- 
nated with phosphorus, or cold-short iron, is utterly unfit for 
railroad purposes in countries subject to great and sudden 
changes of temperature.” An immense number of experi- 
ments upon all sorts of iron show conclusively that cold has 
no effect whatever upon the strength of good iron. The se- 
curing such iron is a matter to which the utmost attention is 
paid by our first-class bridge-building firms; but it is a wat- 
ter to which no attention is paid by the buiiders of cheap 
bridges. We might suppose that a person in putting an in 
sufficient amount of iron into a bridge would be careful to 
get the best quality; but exactly the reverse seems to be the 
case; on the ground, perhaps, that the less of a bad thing we 
have the better. 

Many railroad companies in building wooden bridges take 
no pains to get iron rods which are suitable for such work, 
but purchase what is easiest to be had in the market, and in 
many cases never find thet the iron was bad until a bridge 
tumbles down. There ave, without the slightest question, 
hundreds of bridges now in use in this country, which as far 
as mere proportions and dimensions go would appear to be 
entirely safe, but which on account of the quality of the 
iron with which they are made are entirely unsafe; and 
there always will be as long as railway presidents, superin- 
tendents or roadmasters buy iron which they know nothing 
about, to put into bridges. Whena bridge is finished the 
ordinary examinations never detect the quality of the iron: 
so that the wise remarks of many inspectors, or the opinions 
of the ordinary hands employed ona road, as to the exact 
condition of a bridge are of little or no value. 

We often hear iron bridges condemned, while wooden 
ones, so called, are supposed to be free from defects, It 
does not seem to occur to persons holding such ideas that 
wooden bridges rely just as much upon the strength of the 
iron rods that tie the timbers together as upon the timber, 
and that the effect of cold is if anything worse upon the 
iron rods in a wooden bridge than upon the rods in 
an iron bridge, as in the latter all parts expand and 


contract together, while in the former the rods 
and the timbers are affected very differently. From 
this cause it often happens that the rods in wooden 


bridges in the northern part of the United States, where 
the temperature varies from 30 degrees below zero to 90 
above, by contracting bring upon themselves a strain enor- 
mously greater than they were ever intended to bear. As a 
matter of fact, where one iron bridge fails, a dozen wooden 
ones do the same thing. One very decided advautage which 
an iron bridge has over a wooden one is that we can make 
sure of good iron in the beginning, and that we can also be 
sure that it does not decay; while, however good our timber 
may be in the beginning, we can never be entirely sure of 
its condition afterward. There are wooden bridges now 
standing m this country all the way from 50 to 70 years old, 
which are apparently as good as ever, while there ure others 
not 10 years old which ar» so rotten as to be unfit for use, 
Especially difficult is it to detect that most insidious foe to 
timber, dry rot, which, Jurking in the most inaccessible 
places, often eludes the most faithful examination. It will 
not do to assume that, because no defects are very evident in 
a wooden bridge, therefore it has none. When a wooden 
bridge, originally made of only fair material, has been 
in use under railroad trains for 25 or 830 years, 
and in a_ position timber would naturally 
decay, we are bound to suspect that bridge. To 
assume such a bridge to be all right until we can prove 
it to be all wrong, is not safe. Toassume a bridge to be all 
wrong until we can prove it to be all right is a safe method, 
though not a popular one. Any person who has had oc- 
casion to remove old wooden bridges will recall how often 
they look very much worse than was anticipated. 

There is one defect in railway bridges which has often led 
to the most fearful disasters, and which, without the slightest 
question, can be almost entirely, if not entirely, removed, 
and at a moderate cost. At least half the most disastrous 
failures of railroad bridges in the United States have been 
due to a defective system of flooring. With a very large 
number of our bridges the failure of a rail, the breaking of 
an axle, or anything which shall throw the train from the 
track, is almost sure to be followed by the breaking down of 
the bridge. This was without question the cause of the re- 
cent disaster at St. Charles. A truck near the middle of a 
train of 17 loaded stock cars broke down, so that the car left 
the track, cut through the floor, destroyed the lateral brac 
ing and dragged the trusses down on top of it With the ex- 
ception of the floor this was one of the finest bridges in the 
United States, and was built by one of our very best bridge- 
building firms. This was one of four railway bridges 
destroyed from the same cause, derailment, in the single 
The report of the American 
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month of November last. 
Society of Civil Engineers referred to on a preceding page 
observes in regard to this matter : 


“In most of our railroad bridges the floor system is the 
weak point. The cross-ties are short, the stringers are pro 
portioned for a train on and not off the rails, and the guard 
timbers are too low and insufficiently bolted. A derailed en 
gine on such a floor as this plunges « ff the ends of the s 


ties, into the open space between the stringers and the « hords 
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and generally wrecks the bridge. To obviate this, all cross- | 
ties should extend from truss to truss, and be placed so close 
to each other that, if supported at the proper intervals it | 
will be impossible for a derailed engine to cut through them; 
and the stringers should be so s as togive them this 
support. Next, the guard timbers should not be less than 
9x10 inches, and should be strongly bolted or spiked to each 
alternate cross-tie; and lastly, the clear width between the 
trusses should be so great that the wheels of a derailed train 
will be arrested by the guard rail before the side of the wid- 
est car can strike the truss.” 

Another point, which has often been neglected is making 
sufficient provision to resist the force of the wind, A tornado 
such as is not uncommon in this country, will exert a force 
of 40 lbs. per square foot, which upon the side of a wooden 
bridge, say of 200 ft. span and 25 ft. high, and boarded up 
as many bridges are, would amount to a lateral! thrust of no 
less than 100 tons; and this weight would be applied in the 
worst possible manner, i. ¢., ina series of shocks. There 
have been many cases in this country where bridges have 
been blown down, and a case recently came to the writer’s 
notice where an iron railroad bridge of 180 ft. span and 30 
ft. high, of the Whipple pattern, and presenting apparently 
almost no surface to the wind, was blown so much out of 
line that the track had to be moved. No doubt the recent 
terrible disaster at the Frith of Tay was due to this cause. 

At the time of the Tariffville catastrophe it was gravely 
stated at the coroner's inquest, and by railroad officers who 
claimed to know about such things, that the disaster was 
caused by the tremendous weight of two locomotives which 
were coupled together, and it was stated that one engine 
would have passed in safety; and directly afterward the 
superintendent of a prominent railroad in New England is- 
sued an order forbidding two engines connected to pass 
over any iron bridges. It is all very well for a company to 
issue such an order so far as it may give the public to under- 
stand that it is determined to use every precaution 
against disaster, but such an order may bave the effect of 
creating a distrust which really ought not toexist. Ifa rail- 
road bridge is not entirely safe for two engines, it is certain- 
ly entirely unsafe for one engine and the train following, 
the only saving in weight by taking off one engine being the 
difference between the weight of that engine and the weight 
of the cars that would occupy the same room. For example, 
a bridge of 200 ft. span will weigh 1,500 Ibs. per lineal foot. 
An engine with its tender will weigh 60 tons in a length of 
50 ft., and a loaded freight train may easily weigh two- 
thirds of a ton per lineal foot, The total weight of the span, 
with two engines and the rest of the bridge covered with 
loaded freight cars, would therefore be 320 tons. If we 
take off one engine and fill its place with cars, we take off 
60 tons and put in its place 33 tons; ¢. ¢., we remove 27 tons, 
or just about one-twel/th of the working load. Taking off a 
large part of the working load, however, is taking off a very 
small part of the breaking load. With a factor of safety of 
six, for example, taking off one-twelfth of the working load 
is taking off less than one-seventicth of the breaking load. 
An order, therefore, like that above can only be of use when 
the working load and the breaking load are so near alike 
that the actual load is a dangerous one ; that is, when the 
bridge is unfit for any traffic whatever; so that if such an 
order was really needed, it would in itself be in the eyes of 
an engineer a condemnation of the bridge. 

Having seen something of the structures which require in- 
specting, let us now see what kind of inspection we have in 
this country, and the results of it, and let us also see the 
inspection which we might have and the results that might 
be produced, Looking first at railroad bridges, it might be 
supposed that no one could be so much interested in keeping 
such structures in good order as the companies which own 
those bridges, and which have the bills to pay in case of dis- 
aster. This is, of course, so; but in spite of the fact the 
Ashtabula bridge did break down on one of the best-man- 
aged lines in the country, and cost the company something 
over half a million dollars. No railroad bridge ever broke 
down which the owners were not interested in keeping safe ; 
but there is always a desire to put off incurring large ex- 
penses until the last moment, and thus bridges are very 
often let go too long. A short time since the super- 
intendent of a large railroad stated plainly before 
a legislative committee that many of the smaller 
were not safe to run over, but that 
such roads were having a hard time, and could not afford to 
keep their track and bridges in a safe condition. During 
the past ten years over 100 railroad bridges in the United 
States have broken down. These bridges were all kept under 
such inspection as the railroad companies owning them con- 
sidered sufficient, or such as they could afford: but either 
the supervision was defective, or the companies knowingly 
continued the use of unsafe bridges, and this fault has by no 
means been confined to the smaller and poorer roads. It 
would seem, therefore, that inspection by the companies 
themselves has not been sufficient. It certainly has not been 
enough to prevent 100 disasters in ten years. It is the 
custom in several of the United States to maintain what is 
termed a railroad commission. The originai intention seems 
to have been for these commissions to keep the railroads 
under some kind of inspection, and in some way to assist in 
settling the various disputes which might arise between 
different railroad companies, and between railroad com. 
panies and the public. Upon the latter points we may very 
quickly dismiss the question as to the value of such 
organizations. It is hardly to be expected that power- 
ful railway companies, with shrewd and able men 
at their heads, will submit nice legal or commercial 
questions to a fluctuating board of political ap- 
pointees. Even in Massachusetts, where the railroad 
commission appears in its best aspect, it is admitted by its 
strongest advocates, after ten years of existence, to be but 
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an experiment which cannot yet be pronounced an assured 
success. With regard to the value of the inspection of 
bridges, by any such commissions, we should hardly suppose 
that three men, in many cases entirely unacquainted with 
mechanical matters, could by riding over a railroad once or 
twice a year, occasionally getting out to examine the paint 
on the outside of the boards which conceal a truss from 
view, judge very correctly of the elastic limit of the iron 
which they have never seen, and of which they do not even 
know the existence. 

For ample proof of the utter inefficiency of the present 
system of public inspection, we have only to compare the 
reports of the railroad commissioners in almost any state 
with the actual condition of the structures described. The 
writer has done this to a certain extent in several states, in 
which he has now a personal knowledge of many bridges. In 
one state the last annual report covers a whole railroad with 
the remark, ‘ All of the bridges on this line are in excellent 
order ;” and yet there were at that very time, and are now, on 
that road, several large wooden bridges with a factor of safety, 
referred to the breaking weight, of not over two, under a fair 
load, assuming the iron rods to be of the very best material, a 
point upon which there is no evidence whatever. In another 
state an iron bridge isin use under heavy trains which has a 
factor of only two and a half, and yet the state report pro- 
nounces it an excellent structure and acredit to the railroad 
company (which furnished the commission with free passes). 
In a third case the commissioners stated plainly to the writer 
that a certain bridge was undoubtedly weak, but that it was 
on a line over which very few passengers traveled. A man’s 
neck, however, is as valuable, as far as the owner is con- 
cerned, ou one road as on another. In one instance, in an- 
swer to the enquiry how the commissioners had been able to 
report upon a large wooden bridge, which was so covered 
in as to be entirely hidden, it was replied: ‘* Well, we went 
over that bridge in the night ; but the road-master told us 
that the bridge was in good order.” No wonder that rail- 
road officials have an undisguised contempt for the state in- 
spection. The commissioners of three of the most import- 
ant states in the Union did not hesitate to admit to the writ- 
er a year ago that no one of them had ever computed the 
strains on a single bridge in the state, but supposed that to 
be the business of the builder ; and one officer, in reply toa 
question in regard to scme covered wooden bridges, which 
had been in use 27 years, stated that the frames of the 
bridges had always been hidden by the boarding, and re- 
marked that if the railroad company did not regard it neces- 
sary to in order to inspect it, 
the commissioners certainly did not. 

Evidently such inspection as this is of no value. It is ex 
actly this utterly incompeteat and dishonest inspection, this 
guessing that a bridge will stand until it falls, that lies at the 
bottom of half the disasters in the country. It is under exactly 
such inspection that those wretched traps, the Ashtabula and 
Tariffville bridges, fell and killed over 100 people. 


‘*tear the bridge to pieces” 


While in a few states the inspection is not quite so bad as 
that above referred to, as a general thing it is no better; and 
and we have no right to expect anything better under the 
present system. The state inspection which we have had 
throughout this country, has not prevented the failure of 100 
bridges during the past ten years. 

With regard to highway bridges, we are, if possible, even 
worse off; for in the case of such structures neither the 
owners nor the state make any pretence at inspection. It is 
impossible to say how many highway bridges have 
broken down during the past ten years, but it is 
mated by bridge-builders that the number cannot 
be less than 200. This is about one a year for 
every two states, and is no doubt far within the truth. It 
is quite as important that highway bridges should be built 
and kept under some kind of public control as that railroad 
bridges should; perhaps even more so, as towns and counties 
are much more likely to be imposed upon by dishonest 
bridge-builders than railway companies are. 

A few years ago a town in which the writer lived wanted 
a new bridge. The selectmen knew nothing at all in re- 
gard to bridges or bridge-builders. Instead of getting advice 
from some one conversant with such matters, they allowed 
themselves to be imposed upon by the agent of a concern 
they knew nothing about. The bridge company was allowed 
to make its own specification and to draw up the contract. 
rhe specification and contract were such as would not for one 
If the object had 
been to prepare a document which should mean absolutely 
nothing, it could not have been done more effectually. The 
company did not even carry out is own absurd specification, 
but violated it outrageously. It charged an exorbitant 
price, and gave the town a bridge which a committee of 
experts reported had a factor of safety of 1 15-100ths, and 
would certainly fall under a heavy load. Add to this the 
fact that the county commissioners in the next town, in full 
knowledge of all that had been done above, deliberately pro- 
ceeded to employ the same company to make another bridge of 
exactly the same kind, and we can see pretty clearly the value 
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important to the public safety as bridges both upon roads 
and railroads ought to be kept under rigid inspection and 
control, and that no system at present existing has been able 
to prevent the most fearful catastrophes, what shall we do ? 
Directly after the Ashtabula disaster the Ohio legislative 
committee appointed to investigate that affair presented a 
bill, evidently suggested by the report of the American So- 
ciety of Engineers, ‘‘To secure greater safety for public 
travel over bridges,” in which was plainly specified the 
loads for which all bridges should be proportioned, 
the maximum strains to which iron should be subjected, 
and a method for inspecting the plans of all bridges before 
building and the bridges themselves during and after con- 
struction. The Governor, with the consent of the Senate, 
was to appoint the inspector for a term of five years, ata 
salary not exceeding $3,000 a year; such inspector to pass 
a satisfactory examination before a Committee of the 
American Society of Engineers, themselves practical experts 
in bridge construction, and he was also to take a suitable 
oath for the faithful performance of his duty. This bill 
never became a law. An appropriation was made fora 
short time to pay for certain examinations, and there the 
matter stopped. 

The Committee of the American Society of Engineers 
not agreed upon this matter. James B. 
Eads and Charles Shaler Smith suggested the appointment 


were Messrs, 
in each state of an expert, to whom all plans should be sub- 
mitted, and by whom all work should be inspected, such 
expert to have examined and approved by the 
American Society of Engineers. This inspector was also to 
visit the scene of every accident, so called, and to ascertain 
as far as possible the cause. Messrs. Thomas C. Clarke and 
Julius W. Adams believed that in the present state of public 
opinion, the above method would be impracticable, and feared 
that if inspectors were appointed, it would be by political in- 
fluence, and that the result would be worse than at present, as 
the inspectors would be inefficient, and yet to a great extent 
would relieve the owners of bad bridges from legal responsi- 
bility. They held that the best that could be done would be 
to provide means in case of a disaster to fix plainly the re- 
sponsibility ; and recommended, first, that the standard for 
strength fixed by the Society, and referred to on a preceding 
page, should be the legal standard, and in case it should be 
found that any bridge was of less strength than this, it should 
be taken as prima facie evidence of neglect on the part of 
the owners ; second, that no bridge should be opened to the 
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public until a plan giving all dimensions, strains, and loads, 
sworn to by the designers and makers, and attested by the 
corporation having control of it had been deposited with the 
American Society, and further, that the principal pieces of 
iron in the bridge should be stamped with the name of the 
maker, place of manufacture and date. Messrs. Alfred P. 
Boller and Charles Macdonald looked rather toward effect- 
ing the desired result, by so directing public sentiment, by 
keeping the correct standard for bridges before it, that it 
would eventually compel the passage of fhe necessary laws. 

Whether it is possible in this country to make an appoint- 
ment dependent purely upon honesty and capacity, and free 
from political influence, may well be doubted, The examina- 
tion before the expert committee of the American Society 
would seem to be an excellent idea, and would be pretty 
sure to keep the number of applicants down to a tolerably 
low figure. In case such a plan was found feasible, let the 
state appoint a single person, say upon the nomination of 
the Society of Engineers, as inspector of roads and bridges, 
or state engineer. Pay him for his whole time, and let him 
give his whole time to the work, for he will need to do it, 
Such person should have in his possession a complete set of 
plans of every bridge of importance in the state, with all 
the computations of its strength, and as complete a history 
of each structure from its commencement as can possibly 
be made up, all this to be supplemented by at least two annual 
examinations. If from such records we find that a bridge 
was made of ordinary green timber, 25 years ago, and that 
it has been getting rotten ever since, that it has rods of e»m- 
mon merchant-iron that were bought by the president or 
superintendent of a railroad from an unknown firm, we 
had better pull it down before it falls. If from such records 
we find an iron bridge, built 25 years since by an unknown 
company, with iron at best of doubtful quality, and having 
a factor of three or four for the rolling-stock and speeds of 
twenty years ago, instead of a factor of six for the rolling- 
stock and speeds of to-day, we had better remove that bridge 
before it removes itself. 

Such a record would be the property of the state, always 
accessible to any one, and would be handed down, so that 
the knowledge of one person would not expire with his term 
of office. No bridge should be erected in any state, with- 
out first submitting the plans to the inspector, and receiving 
his approval, and depositing with him a complete set of the 
plans and computations for the work. By this approval, is 
not meant that the inspector is merely to give a favorable 
opinion as to the plan, but that he is to find, as a matter of 
fact, whether the proposed dimensions and proportions are 





of the present system, if it can be called such, of highway 
bridge work in this country; and the above is a perfectly 
fair specimen of the general practice in the United States. 
If we knew positively that in just six months a terrible 
disaster would occur under the present system of railroad 
inspection. and knew also that by a better system such dis- 
aster would certainly be prevented, it is possible that a 
change would be made. We know that a proper method of 
building and of inspecting bridges would certainly have pre- 
vented the disasters at Ashtabula, Tariffville and Dixon. 
We know that the inspection which those bridges received 
did not prevent three of the most fearful disasters the 
country has ever seen. Admitting, now, that structures so 


such as will make a safe bridge; and just what a safe bridge 
| is can be plainly defined by law, as it is in Europe, and as it 
| has been proposed by the American Society of Civil Engi- 
| neers. For example, if the law says that an iron railway 
| bridge of 100 feet span shall be proportioned to carry a load 
| of 3,000 Ibs. per lineal foot, besides its own weight; and that 
| with such a load no part shall be strained by more than 10,- 
| ODO ibs. per inch; all the inspector has to do is to go over the 
figures and see if the given dimensions on the plan are such 
| as will enable the bridge to carry the load without exceeding 

the specified strains. When the work is erected, the inspec- 

tion must know that the plan has been exactly carried out, 
and good evidence of the quality of the material used should 
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also be given. Such inspection as this would at once 
prevent the erection of bridges like those at Ashtabula and 
Tariffville, and would save the public from such traps as 
that at Dixon, and the one above referred to as having a 
factor of safety of 14) 

Toconclude: Thirty bridges, on an average, break down 
in the United States every year. No system of inspection 
or control at present existing has been able to detect in ad- 
vance the defects in these structures, or to prevent the dis- 
asters. Asystem, practicable, simple and inexpensive, can 
be had, which if properly carried out will insure in nearly 
all cases, if not all, the public safety. Itlies with the pub- 
lic to say whether or not it will have such a system. 





The Nicaragua Interoceanic Canal. 


The full text of the interoceanic canal concession granted 
by Nicaragua to the American provisional society has been 
received at Washington. It is signed by Don Adam Neorde- 
nas, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and A. G. Menocal, a mem- 
ber and commissioner of the provisional society. The con- 
cession has been ratified by the Nicaraguan Senate and pub- 
lished as a law by the republic. The provisional society se- 
cures the exclusive privilege to construct a ship canal across 
Nicaragua, the canal to be of sufficient dimensions to accom- 
modate steamers of the largest class used between Europe 
and America, and the locks are to be not less than 500 feet 
long and 28 feet deep. The concession is for 99 years from 
the date of the opening of the canal for general traffic, 
and at the expiration of that period the Nicaraguan 
government is to take possession of the canal in 
verpetuity. with the right reserved to the company to lease 
it for another 99 years. During the period of concession 
the company is to have the privilege of constructing a _rail- 
way along the whole or any part of the canal, also such tel- 
egraph lines as it deems necessary for the construction and 
working of the canal, and these lines shall transmit public 
messages free of charge. The government of Nicaragua 
will declare terminal ports. The canal itself throughout its 
length is to be neutral, and transit in case of war between 
other powers and Nicaragua shall be uninterrupted. In gen- 
eral the canal shall be open to the free navigation of all ves- 
sels, provided they pay dues and observe the regulations 
of the company. Troops of foreign nations and vessels 
of war will be allowed to pass through the canal under the 
regulations of the existing treaties. Vessels of war belong- 
ing to other nations engaged in hostilities with Nicaragua or 
any other republic of Central America will be rigorously 
excluded. An effort will be made to secure a guaranty from 
all the powers of the neutrality of the canal, of a zone along 
it and of a zone in the vicinity of the terminal ports where 
the dimensions will be defined. This concession with all its 
advantages and privileges will appertain to the construction 
company and is transferable only to a company which is to 
be organized by the provisional society, and in no case can 
it be transferred to a foreign government or power. 
It is to be organized in the usual manner of such enterprises, 
with its principal office in New York, or where it may deem 
most convenient. Its designation will be ‘* The Nicaraguan 
Ship Canal Company.” The company is to be allowed to 
bring immigrants to Nicaragua freely from all parts of the 
world, but it is required to bind itself not to interfere in 
questions which directly, or indirectly, may affect the public 
peace of Nicaragua, and not to give protection to criminals 
or disturbers of the peace. It is exempt from every form of 
taxation during the period of this concession. Capt. Phelps, 
President of the provisional society, is now in Europe for 
the “ng apg of arranging for an early commencement of the 
work. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


The present situation of this great corporation is one of 
much interest. The President, Mr Thomas A. Scott, who 
has been identified with the extraordinary growth of the 
company, and who has generally been held responsible, 
whether justly or not, fer its policy, has lately resigned his 
position, and it has become a question of much importance 
as to what policy will be sieaied in the future manage- 
ment of the company. 

Co]. Scott maintains that the plan adopted in obtaining 
control of all the various lines east and west of Pittsburgh, 
was a wise one, and that it has been vindicated in the 
results. But as to this, the opinion of other railroad men 
might be, that the plan of controlling connecting lines of 
railroad necessary to the successful working of the Penn- 
sylvania main line, was not in itself a bad one, but that it 
was carried into execution with almost reckless extrava- 
gance. Twoor three lines of road competing for the same 
business were, in some cases, leased, and frequently at fixed 
rentals far above their earning capacity. In fact, nearly 
all the leases made to the Poumayfoanih Railroad were at 
extravagant figures. An agreement to pay over to the 
lessor company its total net earnings, whatever they might 
be, would ne been a basis of negotiation, which would 
generally have been fairer to both parties, and would not 
have involved the Pennsylvania Railroad with such a bur- 
den of obligations to its leased lines, that its own stockhold- 
ers should be obliged to go for a long time without 
dividends, 

But as to the future, what plan will the company adopt ¢ 
Are new lines to be leased covering new territory, and 
further expansion to be the principle of action ¢ Colonel 
Seott, in an interview with a reporter, said quite posi- 
tively that the Pennsylvania Railroad had covered all the 
ground intended, and had now only to perfect its present 
lines and terminal facilities. The company now has its net- 
work of eastern lines tributary to the main roads from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; and west of Pittsburgh, its lines, and duplicate lines, to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. Ina word, the Pennsylvania Railroad covers the whole 
territory from the Mississippi River eastward to Buffalo,north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and with termini at the 
three Atlantic ports above named. The policy indicated 
by Col. Scott would seem to be unquestionably the only true 
policy for the company to pursue, and in confirmation of 
this theory of action we have the recent report that a syn- 
dicate has been formed to buy all the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road interest in the Richmond & Danville and connecting 
roads south of Richmond, which would leave the Pennsyl- 
vania with very small interests south of the Potomac River. 

In financial position, the Pennsylvania Railroad stands 
alone in the immense amount of stocks and bonds of other 
companies held among its assets, and the changes in these 
securities from year to year should be carefully observed. 
Some $50,000,000 of these securities, held at the time the 
consolidated mortgage was made, were pledged as security 
for that mortgage, and when sold the proceeds must, be ap- 
plied to improving the property covered by that mortgage, or 
to the acquisition of new property, or retiring bonds. Out of 
the sale of its various securities the company expects to 
realize enough to make its current improvements on a 
large scale—the estimate for such improvement for 1890 
calling for no less fiian four and a balf millions of dollars, 





LIST OF BONDS OWNED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
DECEMBER 31, 1879, 


Par Inc. or Dec. 
Name of security. value in 1879. 
Alex. & Fredericksburg, Ist mort., 7s $999,000 D. $43,000 
Allegheny Val., funded debt mort., 7s 3,963,000 .... ......... 
Am. Bott’m Mar.. Lime & C. Co., 1st 
ER? OR IM 1AM 150,000 ........ 
Bald Eagle Valley, 2d mort., 7s....... 100,000 


Balt. & Potomac, 2d mort., income, 6s 200,000 


ous 

Bedford & Bridgeport, Ist mort., 7s... 1,000,000) .... ........8. 
Bell’s Gap, 1st mort., 78........ ...... BE coerce Sececes 
Belv. Del., consol. mort., 7s............ 1,200,000 ......... 
Burl. Co., 1st mort. (Vine. Br.), 6s, 

RIN 0 00% chs sass boda lac apake 15,000 
Central Stock Yard & Transit Co., 7s.. 300,000 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Val., 7s...... ET ecses 
Cincinnati Street Connection. 6s....... DEED “abhiae bassdses 
Columbia & Port Deposit, Ist mort., 7s 1,822,000 ......... 
Col. Chic. & I. Cent., $5,000,000 loan, 

Ten ctashbss carck ekaihbonevad aces 1,258,600 ..... 
Col. Chie. & I. C., $10,000,000 loan, 7s. 3,504,000 .... ... 
County of Clark, Illinois.&8s............ ) Sree 
Cleve. & Pitts. Construc. & Equip., 7s 255,000 1. 175,000 
City of Philadelphia, 6 per cent. loan. BO Goas Keebovnses 
E. Brandywine & Waynesb’g, Ist M., 

Wriue tans vis ‘ wiathicth: RAEaEs 113,300 I, 300 
E. Brandywine & Wanesb’g, N. H. Ex. 

ea ; a Wiigvetank ce Sie ate Rad 151,000 1, 16,800 
Erie & Pittsburg Equip., 7s . ...... EY 2s tens deesas 
Frederick & Penn. Line Judgment.... ........... D 115,000 
Frederick & Penn. L., Ist \., 6s, gold 16,500 


Frederick & Penn. L., 2d M., 6s, gold. ........... D. 
Indianapolis & St. Louis, Ist M , 7s... 440,000 .... 
Indianapolis & St. L, Equip., 8s8....... 249 000 
International Navigation Co.,1stM.,7s 1,500,000 


“2.400 


Jersey City & Bergen, Ist M., 7s...... 356,000 D, 77,000 
Lewisburg, Centre & Sp. Cr., IstM., 7s ........... D. 1,899,000 
Mifflin & Centre County, Ist M., 6s. . os in cured 
Newport & Cin. Bridge Co., Ist M., 7s. 1,200,000 .... .......... 
North, Cent. Consol. Gen. M., 6s, gold 710,000 I, 222,000 
North Cent, 2d General M., 6s... .... 1,000,000 : aaa 
Pennsylvania & Delaware, Judgment.. ...........  D. 6,834 
Pennsylvania & Del., Ist M., 7s....... 643,000 1, 643,000 
Pennsylvania & Del., 2d M.. 7s .. 170,000 I, 170,000 
Pennsylvania Canal Co., Ist M., 6s8.... aaa ee 
Pennsylvania Company Judgment, Gs. 6,400,000 D 600,000 
Pennsylvania Co., 6s, secured loan... ae D. 3,077,000 
Pennsylvania, Ist M., Gs............... 3,000 wah <aticwab ioe 
Perth Amboy & Woodbridge, 1st M., 6s 100,000 
Philadelphia & Erie, 6s.............. , PRL 5.5% <90hsioube 
Philadelphia & trie Gen. M.. gold, 6s.. 3,680,000 —. cabin’ 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis Consol. M., 7s.. 443,000 I, 82,000 
Pitts., Vir. & Char., Ist M., 68......... 1,605,000. Sean 
Pitts., Vir. & Char. Ctf. of Indebt., 6s. 105,800 I, 105,800 
Pitts., Wheeliag & Ken.. lst M., 7s. 100,000 sia? neeeaacn 
Pullman Palace Car bonds, 8s.... .....  .... ..... dD. 95,000 
Richmond & Danv.,Consol, M., 6s, gold. 1,561,000) ........ 
Richmond & Danv., Ist M.,6s......... 282.800 I. 70,300 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsv, Ist M., 7s 805,000 : mad 
Southwest Pennsylvania. Ist M., 7s... 723,000 D. 20,000 
Steubenville & Indiana, 7s............. D. 226,000 
St. Louis Van &T.H.. 2d M., conv., 

we Fees 225,000 
Summit Branch, Ist M.,7s............. | 7 ere : 
Susquehanna Coal Co., Ist M., 6s.. 407,000 D. 50,000 
Sunbury Hazleton & Wilkeb., Ist 

UR a as ; s 132,000 
Sunbury Hazleton & Wilkes. Income ts SE vpiavees sees’ 
Trenton Horse Car, 7s.... Re 5,400 : 
Warren & Franklin, Ist M., 7s..... 486,000 1. 1,000 
Western Pennsylvania, Ist M., Gs..... 0 ‘7s 
Western Pennsylvania, Gen, M., 78 1,200,000 bo ep 
Western Pennsylvania, Branch, 6s, 288,000 1. 100 

Total. .. $44,167,800 


Total increase...... 


$1,492,200 
Total decrease 


6,261°234 
Net decrease , $4,768,054 
LIST OF STOCKS OWNED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
DECEMBER 31, 1879. 


Par Ine. or Dee, 
Name of security. value in 1879. 
Allegheny Valley............. . $1,250,900 » © 
American Steamship Co. 900,000 
Bald Eagle Valley : 184,100 ...... 


Baltimore & Potomac. 4,047,600 


Bell's Gap Se0 pee nthoes « 15,000 D. 15,000 
Car Trust of Pennsylvania........ MD” £3sh030 jie 
Cainden & Phila. Ferry Co. 33,300 ye 
Charties Railway.................. ESTERS ees 
Clevel’nd, Mt. Vernon & Del., com. 1,100,000 seed 
Connecting Railwoy............. 1,277,400 I 200 
Cresson Springs Co..... 8 ear 
Cumberland Valley, pref cf es 

a m com y) bk 975,700 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta 604,600 


Columbus & Xenia Terre 519.550 
East Brandywine & Waynesburg... 0 
Frederick & Pennsylvania Line, pref 


461,000 I, 461,000 
I 


Germant’n & Chestnut Hill, Ist instal 49,500 49,500 
Jefferson, Madison & Indianapolis...... 1,921,700 Sot nae 
Junction Railroad.............. TOADO 

Keystone Hotel Co hive ¢ P 100,000) ...... 
Lewisburg Centre & Spruce Creek... D. 1,350 
Lewisburg & Tyrone .... ... 1,050,000 1, 1,050,000 
Lewistown & Tuscarora Bridge Co... 1,060 1 180 
Little Miami... i kee a weseue SERA apcences sais 
Lock Haven & Clearfield, 1st instal.. 25,000 1, 25,000 
Louisville Bridge Co......... eee > are aA 
Mineral RR. & Mining Co., 1st instal 33,334 .... : 
N.J.Wareh'se & Guar’tee Co.. Ist ins’l 12,500 I 12,500 
Newport & Cincinnati Bri'ge Co., pref =a re : 
Moremern Central. ......05cc0sscsveces 2,421,000 .... 
Northwestern Ohio 1,600,000 D. 366,750 
Pennsylvania Canal Co.. $517,150 1. 5,750 


Pennsylvania Co., pref ... 


“ 


8,000,000 
5, 


com . 3 2, 
Pennsylvania Railroad..... 
Pennsylvania Steel Co................ 3 
Philadelphia & Erie, com.... =a 1,581,800 
oy “pref. 2,400,000 







- 2 
> 
a 
~ 
> 

- 2 


Philadelphia & Mevion, 1st instal... 1,250 ..... 
Philadelphia & Southern Mail Steam- 
CE 5 - >. prs hurac beatin) ions 10,000 


Pittsburg, Cin. & St. Lonis, pref. <a 


. 8,000,000 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chic., spee’l 





uar. pages sneha wennan 707,400 1 20,000 
Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston GE nvvickva ees ; 
CU ne oe ) ostumesine. ae 675,000 
Railway Car Trust of Pennsylvania. . 96,000 1. 96,000 
Railway Equipment Trust of Penn 
Rt ta tank cavieesiees enwes. 6 1,000 D. 1,000 
Richmond & Danville.... ..... Siisk>s ‘secbteas . - 600 
River Front Railroad, 1st instalment. . 17.755 1. 50 
St. Louis, Vandalia & T. H., 1st pref.. 837,100 I. 100 
Southwest Pennsylvania........ ...... i ee ete 
ear 2,190,200 ; Pe 
Sunbury Hazleton & Wilkesbarre..... 1,000,000 I. 1,000,000 
Susquehanna & Clearfield, Ist instal. 17,500 1. 17,500 
Susquehanna Coal Co.... 1,826,000 1, 60,000 
Tyrone & Clearfield................+++- IE i vbr) v00edraeex 
United New Jersey. 600,000 1, 400,000 
West Chester........ ... ines soe 165,000 I. 165,000 
West Jersey, $35 per share paid....... eee 
Western Pennsylvania reece 993,059 1. 1,200 
| ER ee ee $55,976, 184 
Total increase. skis pve idiesacs $6,221,280 
ee PRT Pre Pree 1,059,700 
BOG IMOTORGD «...6:6.05:65c00rs0se06s $5,161) 580 
Summary. 
Par value of bonds............. a aerate $44,167,800 
Par value of stocks 55,976, 184 
$100, 143,084 
Cost, as per general account, ..... $65,481,682 





The total par value of the stock and bonds owned on Decem- 
ber 31, 1879, was $100,1438,984, and the cost, as per general 
account, $65,481,682 ; the total cash receipts from interest: 
and dividends on these in 1879 was $2,110,933. <A full list 
of the stocks and bonds owned is printed in the next column, 
showing every change made during the year 1879, 

The actual net income of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, over interest and all liabilities in 1879, wus $5,496,- 
350, out of which $600,000 was paid for the purchase of se- 
curities of leased roads. In five months of 1880 the increase 
in net earnings on lines east of Pittsburg and Erie is $1,837,- 
301, or at the rate of $4,409,520 increase in the year 1880, 
if the same rate could be maintained. This is not to be ex- 
pected, however, and if the increase in 1880 should be only 
$3,000,000, it would give a total net income for the year of 
about $8,500,000, or upward of 12 per cent. on the capital 
stock. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad i. plainly in a very strong po 
sition, where only bad management, or a new departure 
to the policy of expansion can injure it. No corporation 
was so greatly benefited by the revival of prosperity in 
1879-80, and the actual increase in the market value of its 
stock and bond assets may, perhaps, be reckoned at not less 
than $20,000,000, The plan of buying up the company’s 
guaranteed securities has been fully inaugurated, and up ‘to 
January 1, 1880, $700,000 in cash had already been invested 
in the purchase of those securities, and if the original plan is 
carried out a 4 per cent. scrip is to be issued to stockholders 
to represent the money thus invested.—Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Philadelphia & Reading shops, at Reading, Pa., have 
several engines nearly completed. A very heavy passenger 
engine with 20 «22 in. cylinders and 67 in. driving wheels 
has just been finished. It is to run on the Bound Brook 
Line between New York and Philadelphia, 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co, has just delivered 
two new palace cars to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road. 

The Peninsular Car Works, at Detroit, are building 100 
flat cars, 338 ft. long, for the Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago 
road, They are intended for the luniber trade, 

The Laconia Car Co, at Laconia, N. H., is building several 
excursion cars for the Nantasket Beach road near Boston. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The old Eagle Furnace, in Vinton County, 0., 
into blast. 

Virginia Furnace, near Kingwood, W. Va., is running 
steadily. It isa charcoal furnace. 

Work has been resumed at the Arcadia Iron Works, in 
Boteloust County, Va. The old charcoal furnace has been 
repaired and two new furnaces are to be built. 

President Hunt, at the recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bethlehem Lron Co., said: ** The works have been fully 
and profitably employed during the past year, the aggregate 
sales of product amounting to upward of $4,600,000, The 
company has been enabled to meet all fixed charges, has 
made a number of necessary improvements, reduced the in 
ventory valuation of such of its property as was deemed 
necessary, has been enabled to declare two dividends of 8 
per cent, each, amounting to $120,000, and to place a like 
amount to the credit of the sinking fund, leaving a con- 
siderable balance to the credit of profit and loss.” 

Warren Rolling Mill, at Warren, O., is running full single 
turn, with orders for some time ahead. 

The Coleraine Iron Co,, at Redington, Pa., has suspended 
payment. A statement will soon be submitted to creditors 

Morgan, Williams & Co., at Alliance, O., have lately mace 
two steam hammers for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago. and one for the Cleveland & Pittsburgh road, 
besides five for private shops ; a large helve hammer to go 
to Buffalo, and some very heavy steam shearme machines, 

Charles F. Shoener, of Philadelphia, suspended payment 
last week. He was heavily engaged in the iron trade and 
was owner of the Greenwood Rolling Mill and of machine 
shops at Tamauqua. 

The White River lvon Co., is building an extensive plant 
near Pittsfield, Vt., for the purpose of manufacturing blooms 
from iron ore, intended to be used in making steel of fine 
grades. A recent letter to the Bulletin of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, from J. J. Saltery, President, 
states that early in July the works will be ready to go into 
operation. He says: ‘ The crushing and separating works 
are nearly completed, and a 75-horse power engine and 
boiler are set. We have splendid water facilities for separa- 
tion. Two sets of large Cornish rolls are now located, with 
an ore breaker. Four mixing-tanks with three separators 
and one large jig with all the latest improvements are also 
placed. We will complete eight bloomary fires, to which 
we intend to add deoxidizers. We also intend to start the 
four fires built two years ago with the Wilson direct process 
and furnish them with Pittsfield ore. The ore belt, as far as 
I have made an examination, is of immense magnitude, 
being over two miles wide. We have purchased over 3,000 
acres of fine timber-land, on which this ore is found, and are 
erecting kilns for charcoal. I feel confident that we have 
one of the finest steel ores in this country.” 

Mr. Samuel Thomas, of the Thomas [ron Co., is rebuilding 
Keystone Furnace, near Easton, Pa., and is erecting a set of 
Siemens-Cowper-Cochrane fire-brick stoves 

On June 18, Tecumseh Furnace, in Cherokee County, Ala., 
owned by Hon. Willard Warner, running on charcoal, en 
tered on the sixth vear of its blast on one hearth without 
blowing out, and is doing well. 

The Suequehanna Iron Co., at Columbia, Pa., is running 
full in all departments of the mill, with plenty of orders on 
hand. 

Hannah Furnace, the new furnace of the Mahoning Tron 
Co., at Youngstown, O., was recently put into blast. [tis a 
new furnace, 60 ft. high and 16 ft, bosh. 

It is said that Franklin Furnace, in Sussex Co., N. J., will 
soon go out of blast. 

The Dover Rolling Mill, at Canal Dover, O., has been sold 
to James L. Edwards & Co., of Niles, O., and will soon be 
started up, making merchant bar. 


has gone 


Bridge Notes. 


The Central Bridge Co., of New York, has a contract for 
four spans of iron bridge for the Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western: also for a bridge 175 ft. span for the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern road 

The Morse Bridge Co., at Youngstown, ©., has the contract 
for two iron highway bridges at Owatonna, Minn 


Wilkins, Post & Co., of Atlanta, Ga have lately taken 
the following contracts : Three spans of Pratt combination 
truss over Holland Creek on the Western Railroad, of Ala 
bama,: three spans of 130 feet each, Pratt combination 
truss, over Line Creek on the same road: three spans of Post 
combination truss, over the South Fork of Catawtna the 





Chester & Lenoir road 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Addresses.-— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RatLRoAD GazettE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 








Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
cen to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNS We give in our editorial columns our OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, eee, Jinancial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so-fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL. DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, aad es- 
vecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


RAILROAD ORCANIZATION. 


There is no branch of railroad management which 
needs so much to be elucidated and formulated, as that 
which may be called its jurisprudence. It is only 
within a few years that railroads have grown to such 
enormous proportions as to require elaborate systems 
of organization. 

At present there are very few lines or companies 
which have any system worthy of the name or which 
have defined the duties and the jurisdiction of the va- 
rious officers with any degree of precision or explicit- 
ness, and probably there is no work which is now so 
much needed as a thorough elucidation of the princi- 
ples and laws which should govern the organization 
of the corps of officers required to conduct the affairs 
of a great line of railroad. It is not intended in this 
article to attempt such an exposition, even if that 
were now possible, which probably, at present, it is 
not. All thatis proposed is to make some general 
reference to what appear to be very grave defects in 
the existing condition of things on many lines. 

The remark that ‘* science may be described as deji- 
nite knowledge, in contradistinction to that indefinite 
knowledge possessed by the uncultured,” has been 
quoted in these pages heretofore. According to this 
definition the organization of most railroads is of an 
extremely unscientific character, because the authority 
and the jurisdiction of its officers is in a most chaotic 
condition. Centuries of experience have taught that 
men will grasp all the power they can, and if there is 
any one passion which is stronger than another in 
human nature it is a lust for power. Railroad admin- 
istration has not been excepted from its influence, and 
generally it will be found that in them, as well as in 
state governments, officers seize all the power 
they can hold or exercise. There is this difference, 
however, that in civil and also in military 
governments, systems have been devised containing 
restraints and checks, and the jurisdiction of each 
officer is confined within clearly-defined limitations. 
In our army, the organization and administration of 
which resemble that of a railroad more closely than 
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any branch of civil government does, the rank, that is 
the authority, of its officers is very explicitly fixed, 
and the duties of all are laid down with the utmost 
fullness and precision, and are contained in the ‘‘ Army 
Regulations,” which is a volume of over 500 pages. 
That the number of men employed and the amount of 
money expended.on our railroads, and the importance 
of the latter is now many-fold that of the army, would 
seem to indicate that an equal amount of care might 
be advantageously exercised in perfecting systems of 
organization for their management. 


It is not argued, however, that a system for a rail- | 


road should resemble that of the army. 
tions which each must fulfill are essentially difterent : 
but there are some general principles which are ob- 
served by military men, and which have been formu- 


lated in the ‘‘ Regulations” after many years’ experi- | 
£ J ] 


ence, which it would be well for railroad managers to 
observe. The reasons for the enactment and observ- 
ance of some of these rules have just as much force 
on a railroad as in an army, and therefore it is believed 
that the managers of the former could with profit 
adopt some of the principles and practices which have 
long prevailed in military organizations. 

The saying of Sir Arthur Helps has been quoted in 
these columns before, that ‘ ‘The greatest error that any 


governing man in high position can make is the at- | 


tempt todo too much himself. * * * It is often 
quite enough work for any ruling man to see that the 
work he has to preside over is done, without taking any 
intrusively active part in it himself.” The same writer 
also says, what is well worth remembering, that ‘* This 
great error nearly always proceeds from moral defects 
—from vanity, cunceit, fussiness, and an overweening 
regard for one’s own peculiar way of doing work. 
* * * ‘There is generally an absence of generasity in 
such men; they do not love the excellence of other 
men.” 

Whatever the cause may be, the fact is very apparent 
that in many cases the managers of railroads attempt 
to absorb in their own persons all the power, authority, 
knowledge and wisdom required to conduct the great 
What 
Stuart Mill said of despotism in a state, applies almost 
equally well to despotism in the government of a rail- 
In his book on representative government he 


affairs over which they have control. 


road. 


says: ‘It has long been a common form of speech, 


that if a good despot could be insured, despotic mon- | 


x. 


archy would be the best form of goveanment. 
But this fact imply, 
monarch, but an all-seeing one, 


would in 
He must be at all 
times informed correctly, in considerable detail, of the 
conduct and working of every branch of administra- 
tion, in every district of the country, and must be able, 
in the twenty-four hours per day, which are all that 
is granted to a king as to the humblest laborer, to give 
an effective share of attention and superintendance to 
all parts of this vast field.” 

Many railroad managers try to assume a despotic 
character like that described, But on lines where they 
do, the impossibility of performing any such functions 
is often lamentably evident in the manner in which 
certain departments, quite beyond the oversight of the 
despot, are conducted, It would not be difficult to 
quote actual cases of this kind. The worst feature, 
though, of such a system is that it does not train men 
for positions of responsibility. As Helps says of the 
despotic men: ‘‘They are pleased to forget their 
own mortality, and to omit seeing that the grand 


thing is to leave behind you those brought up 
under you who shall be able to do as_ well 


better.” An __ essential 
element in a system of railroad management is that it 
should be calculated to train persons competent to fill 
places of responsibility and authority ; it will not do 
to rely on chance for supplying fit persons. The sys- 
tem should form them, and it will, if properly organ- 
ized. To accomplish this end, though, it is absolutely 


as yourself, or even 


essential that the organization should be devised so as | 


to delegate authority to deputies who are to act for the 
chief. Itisin this that the government of railroads 
generally seems to be most imperfect, and it is here 
that some of the principles and practices adopted in 
the army could be imitated with great advantage to 
railroad service. 

One fundamental military principle is that there 
should be no divided authority and responsibility. The 
utmost care is taken that in any emergency there will 
be no doubt who shall command, and, what is perhaps 
more important, that subordinates may know who 
shall be obeyed. On railroads, on the contrary, au- 
thority is often so scattered, so mixed up 
and so indefinite, that subordinate ofticers do not know 
whose orders to follow until, as was pointed out in these 
pages, some time ago, their chief effort is directed 
to avoid treading in the boundaries of some one else’s 
authority. An officer can either obey or command, 


The condi- | 


John | 


not merely a good | 
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|but his duty should plainly be either the one or the 
other. If he is not entrusted with the exercise of 
| authority, make him subject to it, but do either the 
| one or the other, and do not have it uncertain which 
it is to be, as is often the case. As an illustration of 
what is may refer to is called a 
|** Memorandum of Organization ” This is 
a circular issued to the employés of a railroad of con- 
| siderable importance. In it the officers ‘* whose over- 
sight will cover all the lines of the company,” to 


meant we what 


before us. 


|which the memorandum refers, are a_ general 
manager, auditor, treasurer, general superintend- 
ent, general freight and ticket agent, chief engi- 


neer, purchasing agent, superintendent of telegraph, 
car accountant and master mechanic. The memoran- 
‘jurisdiction of the General 
That of the 


dum states further that 
| Manager will extend over all matters. 

| General Superintendent will extend over all matters, 
except commercial, connected with the operating of 
| The Chief Engineer will have jurisdiction 
| over all matters connected with construction upon old 


the roads, 


| and new roads, and will have oversight of bridges and 
therewith. All 
orders for construction or important improvements 
the Chief The 
Master Mechanic apparently has no jurisdiction—at 


buildings and employés connected 


will be made through Engineer.” 
any rate, none is assigned to him other than that the 
headquarters for machinery repairs, materials and 


material accounts will be at— 


Besides these general officers each division has an 


assistant superintendent, foreman of bridges and road- 


master, and doubtless local freight and passenger 
agents and master mechanics. 

Now in looking over this organization, any one, it is 
thought, must be very much perplexed to know the 
different officers. It 
appears as though the Auditor, Treasurer, General 
Freight and Ticket Agent, and Purchasing Agent were 
subject to the authority of the General Manager alone, 
}and not to that of the General Superintendent, but if 
Whether the 
Chief Engineer is subject to the General Superinten- 
dent or the Master Mechanic 
seems to be left subject to the authority of any one 
who chooses to exercise it, or bully him. The division 


‘*will have full authority 


relative authority of these 


this be so, why not state it explicitly ? 


not is not stated, and 


superintendents it is said 
over all employés connected with the operation of the 


road.” It appears as though this would cause very 


great confusion of authority in the shops, and among 
the men employed by the Chief Engineer, and in some 
roads such is the result of this form of organization. 
Local master mechanics are thus subject to conflicting 


orders from the head of the machmery department 


and division superintendents. If the latter are the most 


| competent persons to superintend the engines and shops 
they of and ‘it 
the other 
Machinery has been 


course should exercise authority, 
should be 
the 


selected 


so stated distinctly. If, on 
hand, Superintendent of 


because of his superior knowledge in his 
special field, it is hard to see why a division superin- 
tendent who usually has less knowledge and no ex- 
perience in this field should out-rank him in his own 
ground. The matter to which especial attention is 


called 
where authority and obedience begins and ends, and 


here, is the importance of designating just 


to condemn a division of authority and consequently 
of responsibility, on the old scriptural ground that a 
man cannot serve two masters, a fact which military 
men recognized long ago. So distinctly is this the 
case, that one of the regulations of the army is that 
‘* All communications, whether from an inferior to a 
superior, or vice versa, are, as a general rule, to be 
passed through the intermediate commanders.” On 
feared that it would be difficult 
| to determine which was the superior and which the 


many railroads it is 





inferior. 
| The fact that railroad operations are naturally di- 
| vided into distinct departments as the traffic, finan- 
cial, machinery and road departments, indicates that 
|the jurisdiction should be divided to correspond 
| thereto. On the other hand, most large roads are sep- 
arated into geographical divisions, and a tendency 
|exists to assign authority in accordance with the lat- 
| ter. [It seems impossible to do both in the same sys- 
|tem of organization, without involving a conflict of 
|authority. A subordinate cannot be made subject to 
| the chief of his division, and at the same time to the 
| head of the department in which he is employed, 
| without incurring more or less perplexity in obeying 
|the orders of both, If the limits of jurisdiction be 
those of the geographical division, it will involve one 
| form of organization, but if it is limited to the matters 
| naturally included in the various departments, then 
| the organization would assume another form. It is 
| true that the two systems are sometimes combined and 
in some matters, subordinates are made subject to one 
official, and in others to another. Thus on some lines 
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the locomotive runners are subject to the officials of 
the machinery department while their engines are in 
the shops or at terminal stations, but when they are on 
the line, they must obey the orders of the traffic de- 
partment; but in such cases the duty of the one and 
the authority of the others is very distinctly set forth. 
That this is so often not done, is the principal topic to 
which attention is directed. 

Some one has recommended persons in the transac- 
tion of business to ‘‘ use the pen: there is no magic in 
it but it prevents the mind from staggering about.” If 
railroad managers generally would attempt to write 
out and define the limits of the jurisdiction of 
their subordinates, they would in many cases discern 
that their minds had been staggering about most woe- 
fully and that the authority of these under them was 
much confused. 

The regulation in the army is that ‘‘ Orders are num- 
bered, in separate series, each beginning with the 
year. * * * Jf general orders are not received in 
regular succession, Commanding officers will report 
the missing numbers to the proper headquarters.” 

The purpose of this is obvious, and is as essential in 
conducting the affairs of a railroad as it is in the army. 

Another rule that could readily be applied to rail- 
road administration is the one requiring ‘* Every com- 
mander who gives an order involving an expenditure 
of public money, to send a copy, without delay, to the 
proper bureau of the War Department.” 

The principle, recognized inthe army, and embodied 
in the regulation, that *‘ Courtesy among military men 
is indispensable to discipline,” seems to be almost 
entirely ignored on railroads, and, in fact, on some the 
reverse seems to be the doctrine believed in, as it cer- 
No better recognition of the 
former principle could be adopted, than to copy almost 
verbatim into the printed rulesand regulations for rai!- 
roads those contained in Article I. of the army regula- 
tions. These are— 


tainly is the practice. 


‘1, Allinferiors are required to obey strictly, and to 
execute with alacrity and good faith the lawful orders 
of the superiors appointed over them. 

*2. Authority is to be exercised with firmness, but 
with kindness and justice to inferiors. 

**3. Superiors of every grade are forbidden to injure 
those under them by tyrannical or capricious conduct, 
or by abusive language.” 


BAGGAGE CHECKS IN COURT. 


Any complete code of railroad management would 
probably include directions for giving baggage checks 
and regulations of their use. There may be in single 
states some enactments of this nature. But, taking the 
country at large, the subject is one upon which the 
books are almost silent. Baggage checks have very 
seldom been brought into courts of justice. Very few 
cases are known in which questions about them have 
been presented for decision. 

What is the nature and operation, in a business point 
of view, of a baggage check? A passenger arrives at 
a station, delivers his baggage, and, very likely with- 
out a word said except naming his place of destina- 
tion, receives in return, and pockets, a bit of sheet- 
metal upon which are stamped a number anda few 
enigmatic figures. What does this transaction import ? 
Respecting tickets there have been many claims and 
much argument that they embody the contract for car- 
rying the passenger, and that his right to travel and 
the company’s obligations and his duties lie in the 
printed pasteboard. The same has been claimed as to 
receipts for merchandize. Can it be claimed as to 
checks? Is the check a brass contract, and does it cre- 
ate and prescribe bounds to the carrier’s responsibility 
for baggage? By no means. The responsibility for 
baggage arises from payment of fares and delivery of 
the articles to the baggage-men; and it is the same in 
substance whether a check is given in return or not. 
The check is simply a token; it is evidence, in the na- 
ture of a receipt, that the company’s agents have re- 
ceived baggage from a passenger. It simply expedites 
business by giving means of easily and quickly con- 
necting at the end of the trip, the various articles in 
the baggage crate with their different owners. It does 
not affect the substantial rights or duties of the par- 
ties. It is evidence, not only in the practice and busi- 
ness of the company, but also in the courts. Two or 
three trials have occurred in which travelers suing 
for lost baggage have relied upon their checks as sub- 
stantiating their claims. In an Illinois case of this char- 
acter the Court said: ‘The delivery of a check toa 
passenger is intended to relieve him from all care and 
superintendence of his baggage while on its journey, 
and devolves such care upon the agents of the several | 
roads over which it passes, and must be considered as 
prima facie evidence of the delivery of the baggage.” 








to be sound law, though needing the explanation that 
the check is not conclusive proof, for it may have been 
obtained by plaintiff by accident, mistake, or theft, or 
may have been given to him in expectation of baggage 
tocome. In South Carolina, twenty-five years ago, 
when railroad law was but little developed, a passenger 
sued a railroad company for a lost trunk; and his law- 
yer produced the$baggage check for examination by 
the jury. He then proposed to question the passenger 
himself as to what was in the trunk. But the judge 
refused leave. The old-fashioned rule prevailed in 
those days that a party must not be a witness in his 
own behalf; and although many courts made an ex- 
ception of persons suing for lost baggage.—for, they 
said, no one but the man who packed the trunk could 
be expected to know what was in 1t,—yet South Caro- 
lina law it seems, allowed no such exception. There- 
fore the case had nothing to res@ upon but the exhibi- 
tion of the check. But the judge told the jury that 
the production of the check fairly showed a probabili- 
ty that the person holding it, being a passenger with 
the company, had given a piece of baggage to its 
agents at the time of receiving the check ; and that, 
as travelers’ baggage is usually carried in trunks, 
they might take it for granted that this was a trunk ; 
and, then, if the company’s lawyers did not show what 
was in the trunk and would not allow the plaintiff to 
do so, the jury might find a verdict for what they con- 
sidered the trunk with its contents, of an average 
traveler such as the plaintiff, would be worth, The 
jury estimated the things worth $100; and the full 
bench approved this verdict as the best that could be 
done under the circumstances. There was a very sim- 
ilar decision, a few years later, in Illinois. At the 
present day, when, almost everywhere, the passenger 
would be allowed to tell his own story in court, it is not 
probable that any considerable sum could be 
recovered on the mere fact of producing a 
check; but there is good ground for saying 
that the check, while it does not of _ itself 
confer any rights, is probable evidence that the 
passenger is entitled to have some baggage returned or 
paid for. The companies are not obliged to give 
checks; unless, perhaps, particular charters or local 
laws may require it. As far as the general law of the 
land is concerned, they may employ what means they 
please to secure safe delivery of baggage. There is a 
rule that the companies must adopt, from time to 
time, new and improved methods and appliances; but 
this applies chiefly to carriage of passengers and to 
means for securing their personal safety and diminish- 
ing danger to highway travelers and residents along 
the route. It is not understood as relating to transpor- 
tation of property. Passengers cannot complain if 
checks for baggage are not given; nor is one Company 
bound to give them because others do, Upon the other 
hand, the refusal to give checks does not impair the 
passenger's rights; he is entitled to have his property 
safely carried and re-delivered to him at the end of the 
trip, check or no check. In Missouri a traveler came 
to a depot in St. Louis bringing a trunk and a roll of 
carpeting, and asked for checks for both, The bag- 
gage-master gave him one for the trunk but would not 
give any for the carpeting; for, he said, he would strap 
it on the trunk, and one check would do for both, But 
the carpeting was lost on the journey, while the trunk 
In the lawsuit the company 
said tnat the baggage-master was forbidden to give 
checks for anything but proper baggage; that passen- 
gers were not entitled to carry carpeting in rolls; and 
as this piece was not checked there was no liability. 
But the Court said that if the baggage-master thought 
that the parcel was not proper baggage he should have 
refused to take it; by accepting it for baggage he ren- 


was safely delivered. 
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the liability commences at the moment of this delivery 
and acceptance. 

A decision parallel to this last one was rendered last 
year by the New York Court of Appeals in a case 
where the trunk was left in the baggage-room after 
the check was surrendered. The owner was a lady 
who traveled from Rochester to Palmyra by the New 
York Central Railroad. There were three pieces of 
baggage, for which she held three checks. She wished 
to use at Palmyra only one piece, a valise; but as the 
checks were mixed she gave them all to the omnibus- 
driver to enable him to get the valise, and she went 
with him to the baggage-master, and asked that 
official to keep the trunks for her until she should 
resume her journey, a week or two later. There was 
a dispute between the two as to what was said at this 
interview. The baggage-master’s narrative was that 
he informed the lady of a rule of the company forbid- 
ding him to keep trunks day after day with their checks 
on and at the company’s charge, and told her that 
she must give him the checks; then she could leave 
the trunks if she pleased. She denied that he told 
her of any rule against his keeping the articles, and 
declared that what he said was that the trunks could 
be left ‘by giving him the checks,” and ** would be 
just as safe without the checks as with them.” What- 
ever the conversation may have been, the lady sur- 
rendered the checks and left the trunks. <A fortnight 
afterward she came for them, but then they could not 
be found ; some other woman, who had learned the 
circumstances, had come and claimed them, and they 
had been given to heron the supposition that she 
was the owner. In the lawsuit the company con- 
tended that after the passenger surrendered her checks 
the baggage was at her risk, But the Court said that 
who held the checks was not a controlling circum- 
stance ; that the true law question was whether the 
company had delivered the trunks to the passenger 
and made an independent, private arrangement with 
the agent as an individual to keep them for her. If 
the jury were satisfied that such was the case, the 
company was released ; otherwise it was liable. The 
jury having taken the lady’s view of the circum- 
stances, and having found a verdict in her favor, the 
Court said that it must be sustained, 

What may be said as to the liability of connecting 


companies in respect to checks issued by each other's 
agents ? Very little, upon this subject, can be deemed 
established. The judges have spoken of it as an intri- 
cate and embarrassing question, depending more upon 
the nature of the union between the compamies and 
the engagement actually made with the particular 
traveler, than upon any fixed, uniform principles of 
law. It several companies are practically in partner- 
ship, and a common agent makes, by authority, an en- 
gagement for carryinga passenger over the entire 
route and gives for the baggage a single check covering 
the entire trip, the last company may come to be held 
responsible, although it neither issued the check nor 
ever received the baggage. There is good ground for 


| 


exercising care in this respect when the arrangements 
for aunion of companies are framed and the general 
instructions as to issuing through tickets and checks 
are given. In an Ohio case, where the plaintiff was 
oddly named ** Check,” and in an Illinois case, the 
company last in connection has been held liable for its 
failure to deliver baggage according to a through 
check, without proof that the baggage ever came as far 
as its own part of the route, and upon a theory that 
the authorized issuing of the proper token by the com- 
pany first in the connection was an engagement of the 
last one to take the risk that the baggage would be 
safely forwarded to it as well to transport it safely 
when received. 





dered the company liable; and his declining to give a | 


check did not make the slightest difference in the legal 
responsibility. In Connecticut a traveler brought his 


trunk to the station in the forenoon and asked to have | 


it checked for the 3 p. m. train to Bridgeport. The 
baggage-master said that baggage could not be checked 


for that train until a quarter before three.  The| 


traveler then left the trunk in the baggage-room. 
At a quarter before three he returned, obtained 
a check, and in due time traveled to Bridgeport. 
On arriving there he found that money and clothing 


had been stolen from the trunk ; but whether during | 


the trip or while the trunk was lying unchecked in 
the baggage-room, no one knew. And the Court said 


that this made no difference. If the baggage-master | 


received the trunk as baggage to be carried for a pas- 
senger, the company was liable for it from that mo- 
ment, check or no check. The check is in the nature 
of a receipt, which may be given at any time; it is not 
the contract but only evidence of the delivery and 


identity of the baggage. What fixes the liability of 


the company is the passenger’s delivering it and the 


May Earnings. 


May earnings are reported in our table from 49 roads, 
three less than were given for April. These roads had this 
year a total of 27,794 miles, an increase of 12.9 per cent. 
| over last year, and their total earnings increased 24.7 per 
| ceut., the earnings per mile rising from $603 to 3666, or 

10.4 per cent. These roads include two of the trunk lines- 
|the New York Central and the Pennsylvania—one New 
| England road and two other eastern lines, the rest being 
| distributed over the West and South, And while a favora 
| ble year has, as usual, brought out a larger number of 
reports, it is noticeable that many more southern roads 
report now than ever before. The earnings generally con 
| tinue to show a very considerable gain. But three roads 


show decreases for the month, and they are all small in 
amount, two being less than 1 per cent. and the third under 
2 percent. Three roads increased the’r earnings over 100 
per cent.—the St. Louis & San Francisco, which has 61 per 
cent, more mileage than last year; the Lake Erie & West 
ern (now reporting for the first time), which has 21.6 per 
cent. more mileage, its new road having connected the previ 
ously detached sections and made them a continuous line 
andthe Denver, South Park & Pacific, which has not only 7.9 


This was pronounced in a later case in the same state | baggage-master’s accepting it for transportation ; and | per cent. more road, but is also exceptional! pla having 
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had the great bulk of the entirely new traffic tu the Lead- 
ville mining region all to itself, an advantage which it is 
likely to lose very soon, as another week will probably see 
the Denver & Rio Grande track in Leadville itself. Other 
large increases are the Cairo & St. Louis, 83.5; the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, 55.8; the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 59.9; 
the St, Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, 57.0, and the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific, 67.4 per cent. Ten roads show a de- 
crease in earnings per mile, and seven of these have consider- 
ably larger mileage than last year. 

Two new roads appear in the table, the Lake Krie & 
Western, which now reports for the first time, and the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, which has given its earnings 
for 1880 for several mouths, but in May, for the first time 
furnishes a comparison by stating those for 1879, Two large 
roads drop out, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, whose di- 
rectors have, for reasons not given, voted to suspend the 
monthly publication of gross earnings, as they did that of 
net earnings more than a year ago, and the Pailadelphia & 
Reading, the Receivers omitting the monthly statement 
which the company has made regularly for two years past. 
The Union Pacific also drops out, but its statements have 
not been very regular for a good while back. 

For the five months ending May 41 there are reports from 
417 companies havgng 27,698 miles of road, These show an 
increase of 10.8 per cent. in mileage, of 26.8 per cent. in 
earnings, and of 14.5 per cent, in’ earnings per mile, In 
earnings every road in the table shows an increase. Two 
are over 100 per cent. greater than last year—the Denver, 
South Park & Pacific 421.8, and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, 118.5 per vent. Other large gains are the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, 56.9; the Chicago & Alton, 60.5; the Cairo & St. 
Louis, 56.8; the Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern, 64.9; 
the Little Rock & Ft. Smith, 60.2; the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 63.0, and the St, Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, 55.1 
per cent. In earnings per mile two roads only show a 
decrease, and both of them are working a considerably 
larger mileage than a year ago. 

Taken altogether the May earnings about keep up the gains 
reported thus far this year. Most of the roads which report 
have held their own, but the increase is hardly up to that of 
the earlier months, and in many cases a slight falling off be- 
gins to be perceptible. But on the whole, as far as gross 
earnings go—and very few report net receipts—the first half 
of this year promises a growth to which we have not been 
accustomed for seven years at Jeast. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laving of track on new railroads as follows: 

Wilmington & Northern.—A branch has been compl -ted 
from DuPont, Del., to the Jessup & Moore paper mills, 1 
mile, 

Kansas City, Lawrence d& Southern.—The track of the 
Southern Kansas Branch is extended from Wellington, 
Kan., southwest to Hunnewell, 18 miles. 

Denver & Rio Grande,—The track of the Leadville Kx- 
tension has been extended from South Arkansas, Col., to 
Turkey Creek, 18 miles. Gauge 8 feet. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.-—-Extended south by west to 
Livermore, la., 8 miles, completing the road, 

Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—The first track is laid 
from Marquette, Mich, east by south, 16 miles. 

Wisconsin & Minnesota,—The first track is laid from Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., eastward to Cadotte Falls, 12 miles. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Extended from Albu- 
querque, N. M., southward to Baugh’s, 55 miles. 

Old Orchard Beaech,—Completed from Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., along the beach tothe mouth of the Saco River, 
8 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 

This is a total of 181 miles of new railroad, making 
1,899 miles thus far this year, against 761 miles reported at 
the same time in 1879, 606 miles in 1878, 618 miles in 1877, 
673 miles in 1876, 401 miles in 1875, 687 miles in 1874, and 
1,408 miles in 1873, 

STEAMBOAT EXCURSIONS have always been a prominent 
feature of New York life in summer, and more than ever so 
for the last two or three years. But it looks very much asif 
people who are at all timid or careful of themselves would 
be driven off the water by the extraordinary series of 
steamboat accidents that have happened in the last few 
weeks. The running down of the Narragansett on the 
Sound and the burning of the Seawanhaka on the East Riv- 
er—both with heavy loss of life have frightened people very 
much, and they have been emphasized, as it were, by the 
sinking, first of the Adelaide and then of the Long 
Branch, by collision, It is true that no lives were lost by 
the last two disasters, but it was only by the merest chance. 
All these accidents set people to thinking that after all the 
dry land is safer to travel on, and, attractive as the water is 
to the average New Yorker, it is possible that the summer 
steamboat excursion business may suffer quite a loss. Not 
that it will be unprofitable, for with nearly two millions of 
people to draw from, the steamboats will haveenough to do; 
but they will lose some extra profit which they might other- 
wise have had. 

THE VANDERBILT WESTERN LINES have both made their 
statements for the first half of 1880, and each declares a 4 
per cent. dividend, making both 8 per cent. stocks for the 
year ending June 30. The Lake Shore, after charging aly 
improvements to expenses and paying the dividend, reports 
a surplus of $505,840, or more than enough to pay 1 per 
cent. more On the stock. The Michigan Central has a smaller 
margin, but in addition to $230,000 for improvements, it has 
practically settled the damages resulting from the Jackson 





NAME OF Roap. 


Alabama Gt. Southern ......... 
Burl’gton, Ced. Rapids & North. 
Cairo & St. Louis ...+.......... 
Central Pacific........ 
Chesapeake & Ohio. . ua 
Chicago & Alton..... eee 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Chicago & Northwestern.... 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minn.... 
Chi. & West Michigan ......... 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind....... 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del 
Denver, South Park & Pacific 
Detroit, Lansing & No.. male 
Flint & Pere Marquette 
Georgia......... =e 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.......... 
Houston & Texas Central.... 
Illinois Central, [linois lines... 
as “3 Iowa lines...... 
International & Great Northern 
Kan, City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.... 
Kansas City, Lawrence & So.. 
Lake Erie & Western 
Little Rock & Fort Smith 
Louisville & Nashville........ 
Memphis, Pad, & No........ . 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Mobile & Ohio................ 
Nash., Chatta. & St. Louis..... 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 
N.Y. & New England 
Northern Central. 
Northern Pacific........ 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champ 
Paducah & Elizabethtown. 
Pennsylvania... } Ee 
St. L., Alt. & T. H., Main Line 
St.L., Alt. & T. H., Bellev’le L’e 
St. Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern 
St. Louis & San Francisco.... 
St. Paul & Duluth . Seesedad 
St. Paul, Minn, & Manitoba.... 
St. Paul & Sioux City..... < 
Scioto Valley....... 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
Wabash, St. L. & Pacific... . 





Total, 49 roads.. 
Total increase. ... 


NAME OF Roan. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS IN MAY. 


MILEAGE. 


1879. Inc. 


146 | Rage: 
2,428 2,180 248 
435 435 


159 Blo oekcas 
2,486, 1,772 714 
2,289! 2,150 130 

248 240 s 

245 245 

472 472 


292 292 , 

133 501 32 
873 854 19 
402 40” ree 
26 516 10 
176 160 16 
272 167 105 
366 301 65 


1,018 1,018 
275 275 
$26 326 
684 644 40 
122 122 
185 185 
1,808, 1,716 92 
195 195 
71 71 
685 685. , 
528 328) 200 
175 169 ¢ 


237 SS Aegis 
1,558) 1,217; 341)....... 


27,794'24,627 3,167)..... 


3,167 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, 


MILEAGE 


| 
Dec. | Perc. 


"13.4 
ocebeet 
11.4! 
‘93.9 
"40.3 
6.0 

3.3 






EARNINGS 


EARNINGS. PER MILE. 


Increase. Decrease. Perc. 1880. 1879. 












1880. 1879. 
$ $ 

44,135 152 
149,504 304 
34,633 238 
1,731,000 713 
452 

717 

703 

457 

784 

479 

$23 

783 

219 

223,903 1,52: 
91,092 436 
115,969 393 
64,375 210; 
189,125 644 
188,120 353 
497,134 569) 
129,720 3 





92,840 

80,192 

52,806 

100,630 121.6 275 
46.1 130 
47.4 4:31 
18.33 116 
59.9 





369 
» 





23 


26.1 24 
130,14 10.7 7 
158,839 13.8 455 
2,540,998 14.9 2,498 
174,267 3.5 634 
329,788 2 3.9 1,012 
207.700 3, 7 304 
44,108 3, 44 
27,812 19,405 8,407 3. 
3.417.915 2,708,694 709,221 5 


99,235 
70 


63,210 35,025). 
37,163 13,007) . 
302,641 69,639). 
87,108 88. 5 









57,715 50,002 7,713 
281.899 268,657 13,242). 
130,809 92.023 38,786 
22" G48 19,420 3,228 
9,72 108,880 10,840 
946,176 565,085 381.091 
18,512,155] 14,840,015) 3,673,666 1,520 666 603 
eae oe 3,672,140)... es ae ee aie 


FIVE MONTHS ENDING MAY 31. 


EARNINGS EARNINGS PER MILE. 

























1880,| 1879. Inc. Dec|P.c, 1880. 1879. Increase, Pn | P. c. | 1880. | 1879. | Ine. | Dec.) P. ¢. 
| 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ala. Gt. Southern. 200} 290.. a 243,946 164,089 79,857 48.7, 841 566) 275 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & No. 492 434; 58 13.4 $28,968 543,645 23).....---| 36.5) 1,685) 1,253 432 
Cairo & St, Louis. 146 146)..... i ee 144,511 92,451 56.3 990 SEB}... 002 
Central Pacific...... .| 2,872) 2,180) 192 8.8 6,749,539 6,412,278 5.3) 2,845 con ko 
Chesapeake & Ohio 435, 435 ‘ 1,041,888 664,351 56.9] 2.395) 1, 868 
Chicago & Alton. 840 678) 162 23.9, 2,786,999, 1,73 60.5) 3,318 2,56 797). 
Chi, & Eastern Illinois 159 ee 439,498 32 36.5) 2,764, 2,024 740. 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul... 2,410 1,772) 638 36.0 4,409,000 36.2) 1,829) 1,826 3 
2 Aer 2,289) 2,159' 130 6.0 6,737,313 21.0| 2.943) 2,578 365 
Chi., St. Paul & Minn 24 240) x 1.3 577,329 453,75 272) § 435. 
Chi. & West. Mich... 245 245 341,432 260,057 333). 
Cleve., Col.,Cin, & Ind, 472 (a es ee 1,851,557 1,449,190 853 
Cleve., Mt. V. & Del.. 157 157 we 174,136 147,001 173)... 
Denver, 8. Park & Pa 147 85) 62 72.9 940,789 180,309 760,480 279 
Detroit, Lansing & No. 209 201) 5 4.0 466,471 388,074 78,397 301 
Flint & Pere Mar.. 205 280 15 5.3 621,739 444,214 177,525 522 
Grand Trunk,. , 117, 8.4) 3,984,543 3,492,176 552,367 661 
Great Western... sae 1,914,421 1,676,291 238,130 452 .. . 
Hannibal & St. Jo. 2 29° ebadhes 948,289 785,499 162,790 .... BED. i 
Houston & Tex, Cent. 533! 501 32 6.4; 1,265,504 1,038,876 226,628 298... ‘ 
Ill, Cen., Tl. lines .. 873) 854 19 2.2; 2,278,917 2,068,289 210,628 .. 186 7.7 
Ill. Cen., lowa lines.. 402) 402 a a 631,870 588,035 43,835 109 7.5 
Inter, & Gt, Northern 526) 516 ee 612,520 597,645 14,875 7\. 0,1 
Kan, C’y, Ft. 8. & Guif 176 160 16 ....|10.0 447,437 313,814 133,623 .... 581 29.6 
Kansas C'y, Law.&So. 246 167 7D ....|47.3 271,742 164,744 106,998 119 12.1 
Little Rock & Ft. 8... 165 gg 170,218 106,441 63,777 387 60 2 
Louisville & Nash. 1,383 973 410 42.1) 3,046,783 2,124,526 922.257... 20 0.9 
Mem., Paducah & No. 115 115).. : ’ 81,442 62,099 19,343 .... 169 31.1 
Minn. & St. Louis... 158} 123 35 28.5 237,291 161,137 76,154 202 15.5 
Missouri, Kan, & Tex. 842 786 56 ....| 7.1) 1,673,706 1,020,908 652,798 689 53.0 
Mobile & Ohio... .... 506) 520).. 14) 2.7 889,588 764,970 124,638 287 19.6 
Nash,, Chatta. & St.L. 349 349)... ves oF 880,550) 732,840 147,710 425 20.1 
N. ¥. C. & Hud. R 1,018; 1,018 wig eeaie babe 13,089,001 35,145) 1,953,856 .. 91 17.5 
Northern Central..... | ae ee . 1,796,597 213 277,384 851 18.3 
Northern Pacific. ..... 660 644 16 2.5 648,762 0,498 138,264 .... 190 23.9 
Ogdensb’g & L. Cham 122 ange pee, Fat. 166,133 3,105 53,028 435 46.9 
Pad. & E'town..... 185 185 : soatene 149,016 08,312 40,704 291\...... 37.6 
Pennsylvania...... 1,806) 1,716 90 5.3) 16,212,596 23,249! 3,189,347 388 18.3 
St.L.,A.&T.H.,M. Li'’e 195 195 p 514,095 331,078 183,017 93 55.1 
St.L.,A.& T.H.,B. Line 71 71). 255,880 216,030 39,850 561 18.5 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So.. 385 685)... " 2,278,259 1,647,174 631,085) Oo 38.3 
St. Louis & San Fran. 523 328) 195 6).0| 943,175 431,588 514,587 487 87.0 
St. Paul & Duluth.... 175| 169 6 | 35 206,147 151,529 54,618 281 | 63 
St. Paul & Sioux City. 470 329; 141)....|42.9 554,207 407,470 146,737 ‘ 59 4.8 
Scioto Valley........ 100 100 Sh 112,869 166,418 6,451... 65... 6.1 
Toledo, Peoria & W... 237 __ re ee ‘ 538,822 485,042 53,780). 227)... 11.1 
Wab., St. L. & Pacific. 1,554 1,217) 337)|..../27.9 4,361,799 2,996,639 1,365,160 ... 845 ...| 914.0 

Total, 47 roads... ... 27,698 25,114| 2,715) 131 ... 89,517,294) 70,881,934 18,635,360 ..... .. 410 14.5 

Total increase...... yt Partie 2,584|..../10.3... BE Ra, EE .. 118,635,360)... . aa 


disaster, all being charged to expenses. 


Both 


roads have | 


had an unusually favorable half-year, with heavy traffic at 


very fair rates. 


General QMailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings, 

Meetings will be held as follows : 

_ Boston & Albany, special meeting, at the passenger station 
in Boston, July 8, at 11 a. m., to vote on the ‘err pur- 


chase of the Springfield & Northeastern road 
lease of the Spencer Railroad. 
Wabash, St. Louis d' Pacifie, special meeting at the office 


in St. Louis, July 14. 


’ 


Dividends. 
Divideuds have been declared as follows : 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, 3 per cent., on the preferred | 


stock payable Aug. 2. 
ten years 


and on the 


This is the first dividend for nearly 


Norwich & Worcester, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable 


uly 6 





Boston & Lowell, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1°4 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 2. The dividend is payable on the new stock 
only, and will not be paid to holders of old stock until they 
exchange it for the new. i 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 4 per cent., semi-an- 
nual, payable Aug. 2, The February dividend was also 4 
per cent.; the August dividend last year 214 per cent. 

Michigan Central, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable Aug. 
2. This company paid 4 per cent. in February last, and 114 
per cent. a year ago. . 

Concord & Portsmouth (leased to Concord), 
semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth (leased to Eastern), 8 per 
cent., semi-annual, payable July 15. 

Providence & Worcester, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 


36 per cent., 


July 1. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The equipment of the Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont 
Division, was sold at St. Johnsbury, Vt., June 28, by order 
of Court, to satisfy certain prior liens. It was bought in for 
$57,450 by the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Company, 
which is organized to take the road when the foreclosure 
shall be completed. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotite Engineers. 


A dispatch from St. Louis, June 27, says: ‘* A grand union 
meeting of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of the 
ae and Missouri valleys was held in Merchantile Li- 
brary Hall this evening. About 300 members were present. 
P. M. Arthur, Grand Chief Engineer of the Order, delivered 
an address, and speeches were made by two or three other 
persons, 


‘ Southwestern Railway Association. 


A meeting of this Association was held in Chicago, June 
25, to consider the question of a new division of freight 
business among the roads in the Chicago division. ‘The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Company is said to be dissatis- 
fied with the division as made by the arbitrators. There 
was much discussion, and a general desire was expressed for 
a speedy settlement of the question, but the meeting finally 
adjourned without a decision. 


St. Louis Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents, 

At a meeting held in St. Louis recently, it was resolved to 
form an association to include the general passenger and 
ticket agents of all the roads running to St. Louis. It is 
formed with a view to harmonizing conflicting interests, 
making and carrying out such agreements as may be neces- 
sary and settling among themselves such difficulties as may 
arise from time to time in the conduct of the business, A 
committee appointed at a previous meeting to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws made its report, which was adopted 
and the constitution agreed to. The constitution provides 
that the organization shall be known as the St. Louis Associ- 
ation of General Passenger and Ticket Agents, and that 
regular meetings shall be held on the 22d of each month. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Allegheny Valley.—The following circular is dated June 
24: “The following appointments and changes have been 
made to take effect July 1, 1880: Theo. F. Brown, Auditor. 
vice A. T. Rowand, resigned ; E. H. Utley, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent. The offices of General Freight Agent 
and General Passenger and Ticket Agent have been consoli- 
dated ; Thomas R. Robinson, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Offices of Comptroller and Purchasing Agent have been 
abolished. All communications pertaining to the latter 
office should be addressed to the General Superintendent.” 


Atlantic & North Carolin.—The Governor of North Caro- 
lina has appointed the following state directors : P. F. Fai- 
son, of Wake; H, F. Grainger, of Wayne ; C. 8. Wooten, of 
Lenoir ; J. D. Whitford and C. C, Clark, of Craven; J. M. 
yer and B. L. Perry, of Carteret; and J. F. Parret, of 
noir. 

At the annual meeting in Beaufort, N. C., June 24, the 
following directors were chosen on behalf of the stock- 
holders : J. A. Bryan, E. L. Morehead, C. R. Thomas, J. C. 
Wooten. The state directors were announced as above. 
The only new director is Mr. Perry, who takes the place of 
Judge Oglesby. The board re-elected John D. Whitford 
President ; F. C. Roberts, Secretary and Treasurer ; A. B. 
Andrews, Superintendent. 


Burlington & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in 
Burlington, June 19, the following directors were chosen; 
Thomas Hedge, Charles Mason, E. D. Rand, John H. Gear, 
W. W. Baldwin, T. W. Barhydt, David Leonard, Richard 
Spencer, Robert Donahue, George Millard, Geo. C. Lauman, 
Burlington, Ia.; J. T. Davison, Winfield, la.: John W, Craw- 
ford, Crawfordsville, la.; Dr. A. W. Chilcote, Norman Ev- 
erson, Washington, la. The board elected T. W. Barhydt 
President; Charles Mason, Vice-President; R. M. Green, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; John P. Gerry, Superintendent and 
Chief Engineer; Thomas Hedge, W. W. Baldwin, E. D. 
Rand, Executive Committee. 





Burlington, Cedar Rapids d& Northern.—Mr. Robert Wil- 
liams has been appointed Assistant Superintendent. He is 
also Purchasing Agent. ‘ 


Dallas, Cleburne & Rio Grande.—This company has been 
reorganized with the following officers: President, GeorgeS. 
Bowen: Vice-President, A. F. Hardie; Secretary, W. C. 
Howard. Mr. Bowen is from Chicago, and was recently 
President of the Chicago & Pacific Company. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—Mr. W. H. Hardin 
has been elected Vice-President and Manager, in place of H. 
M. Hoxie, resigned. 


IWinois Central.—Mr_ E., T. Jeffrey will hereafter be Gen- 
eral Superintendent. His title heretofore has been Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. A. H. Hanson has been appointed General Passenger 
Agent, in place of Mr, W. P. Johnson, who has gone to the 
Lake Shore road. Mr. Hanson has been with the company 
about 12 years, and for the last two years has been Assistant 
General Passenger Agent. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph di Council Bluff.—Mr. G. M. Hohl 
has been appointed Superintendent of Telegraph, to succeed 
Mr. J. McConniff, who has gone to the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River in Nebraska. 


Massachusetts Railroad Commission.—Mr. A. D. Briggs, 
of Springtield, has been re-appointed Railroad Commissioner 
for another term. He is now the senior member of the 
Board. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St, Louis.—At a meeting held 
in Nashville, June 30, the board elected James D. Porter 
President, and George A. Washington a director in place of 
John P. King, resigned. Mr. J. W. Thomas, Acting Presi- 
dent for three months past, returns to his former position as 
General Superintendent. 


New York, Boston, Albany & Schenectady.—The officers of 
this new company are: President, Erastus P. Carpenter, 
Foxboro, Mass.; Vice-President, John W. Van Valkenburgh, 
Albany, N. Y.; Secretary, Wm, 8. Carman, Albany, N. Y.; 
Treasurer, Andrew V. Stout, New York; Chief Engineer, 
Edward Appleton, Boston. 


New York Tunnel Railway.—The directors of this new 
company are: H. Waiter Webb, H. C. Stetson, Cornelius 
Sidell, Thomas H. Browne, John Schuyler, H. .D. Ingersoll, 
George D. Sidell, B. Aymar Sands, 8. J. Gorman, Ogden P. 
Pell, Henry F. Pultz, Henry 8. Hepburn, H. R. McElligott. 
The board has elected H. Walter Webb President; H. C. 
Stetson, Vice-President; Thomas H. Browne, Secretary; 
Cornelius Sidell, Treasurer; John Schuyler, Chief Engineer. 


Rio Grande, Mexico & Pacific.—The officers of this new 
company are: President, T. Jefferson Coolidge; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Wm. B. Strong; Secretary, W. W. Griffin; Treasurer, 
Ek. Wilder. It is organized in the interest of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


St. Louis Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents.—This Association has been organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, O. W. Ruggies, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern ; Vice-President, France Chandler, 


Missouri Pacific ; Secretary, George H. Daniels, Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific : Executive Committee, E. A. Ford, 
Vandalia Line; J. D. Brown, Missouri, Kansas & Texas ; 
James Charlton, Chicago & Alton. 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—This company, as reor- 
ganized by the consolidation with it of the Dayton, Coving- 
ton & Toledo, has elected Gen. John M. Corse, President; 
James Irvine, Vice-President and General Manager; Louis 
Curth, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 


West Chester & Philadelphia.—Mr. Jobn J. Pinkerton has 
been chosen Secretary, and H. C. Stewart Treasurer, in 
place of A. L. Smith, and T. H. Hall. 


Western, of Minnesota.—This company has elected George 
L. Becker Fresident; L. E. Reed, Vice-President; R. M. 
Newport, Secretary and Treasurer. The road is leased to 
the Northern Pacific, 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. Joseph Frailey Smith, a prominent business man of 


Philadelphia, and a director of the Northern Pacific, died at 
his residence in Philadelphia, June 26, aged 46 years. 


—Mr. W. H. Lewis, Master Mechanic of the Morris & Es- 
sex Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, sailed for Europe June 26 on a short trip for the benefit 
of his health. Before leaving he was given a complimentary 
dinner by the employés of the road. 

—Mr. George B. Gates, Vice-President and Managing Di- 
rector of the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia Company, 
died in Buffalo, N, Y., June 27. He had been engaged on 
various roads, and atone time started and managed the 
Gates Sleeping Car Company, afterwards merged in the 
Wagner Company. 

—Mr. George Greene died in Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 23, 
aged 66 years. He wasa lawyer, and in 1850 was chosen a 
judge of the Iowa Supreme Court, but afterward left the 
bench and went into railroad building. He took a promi- 
nent part in many enterprises, chief among them being the 
Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis, and the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Minnesota. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 

Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 

Five months ending May 31: 
18) 





0. 879. Inc. or Dee. P. ce. 

Houston & Texas Cen. $1,265,504 $1,038,876 1. $226,628 21.8 
Net earnings....... 440,164 313,505 1. 126,569 40.7 
Northern Central..... 1,796,597 1519218 1, 277.384 18.3 


Net earnings.... .. 545,488 442,929 1. 102,559 23.1 
Month of May; 
N. Y., Penna. & Ohio.. 349,010 $17,143 L. 31,867 10,1 
Second week in June : 
Minn. & St. Louis..... $13,105 $8,275 L. $4.830 58,2 


Wabash, St. L. & P.. 
Third week in June: 

Chi. & Eastern Ill. $25,745 

St. L., Iron Mt, & So.. 99,200 
Week ending June 11: 


271287 122,624 1, 148,663 121.3 
$19,077 1. $6,666 349 
88.826 1. 10'374 11.7 


Great Western.... .... $92,768 $73,479 I. $19,280 26.2 
Week ending June 19: 
Grand Trunk.......... $198,875 $147,833 1. $51,042 34.5 


Grain Movement, 

For the week ending June 19 receipts and shipments of 

rain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 

ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years : 

Northwestern ipmae. 

A. 


Northwestern Atlantic 
Year. Receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. Receipts. 
1874...... 5,132,166 8,573, 108 580,420 16.2 4,596 453 
1875.... 2,621,882 2,732,441 1,035,060 38.0 2,939,202 
1876 ..... 3,886,980 4.926.760 2,198,054 44.6 5,128,251 
1877...... 2,475,641 2,881,932 °776,439 26.9  2.079,976 
1878...... 2,635,349 2,296,402 548,255 23.8 4,159,732 
1879..... 4,486,068 5,022,099 2,180,408 43.5 6,492,110 
1880...... 5,574,703 7,539,449 = 1,838,864 24.4 8,236,178 


Northwestern receipts were larger than in —- correspond- 
ing week for the seven years, but were smaller than for 
several weeks past. Northwestern shipments were very 
large, and bave been exceeded but once this year. Rail 
shipments were larger than for several weeks, tlantic re- 
ceipts were very large, and nearly 9 per cent. greater than 
those of the heaviest previous week this year. 


Coal Movement, 
Coal tonnages for the week ending June 19 are reported as 
follows : 


1880. 1879. Inc. or Dee 


P. c. 
Anthracite.......... 401,454 590,069 D. 188,635 32.0 
Semi-bituminous. ....... 87,033 T9952 1. 7,081 8.9 
Bituminous, Penna..... 37,845 39,282 D. 1,437 3.7 
Coke, Pennsylvania..,. 36,201 26,795 1, 9,406 35,1 


The anthracite companies have agreed to continue to re- 
strict production during July by continuing the present sys- 
tem of working only three days in each week. 


Petroleum, 
Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the production of the 
Pennsylvania oil regions for May as follows, in barrels of 42 
gallons : 


Shipments............... 1,095,259 1,331,460 D. 236,210 1 
Stock, May 31...... ok  cnsbd Gabe s 
Number of producing 
CN Acs kee chewehenase 12,972 11,045 1. 1927 17.5 
Pittsburgh receipts of crude oil in May were 105,657 bar- 
rels, of which 99,467 barrels were delivered by pipe line. 
Shipments of refined were only 6,526 barrels. 


Buffalo Rate Meeting. 


were present William Orr, Canada Southern; A. W. Street, 
Michigan Central: Paul Morton, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; James Smith, Chicago & Alton; W. 8. Mellen, 
Chicago & Northwestern; George H. Valiant, Cleveland, 


E. Snively, Chicago & Grand Trunk; G. H. Valiant, J. T 
Southern: A. C. Bird, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and J. | 
W. Midgley, Commissioner. 

The meeting was organized by electing J. W. Midgley 
Chairman and Paul Martin Secretary. The Chairman stated | 
the object of the conference to be the adjustment of differ- 
ences in regard to rates on salt, cement and plaster from 
Buffalo to Western points. 

As the meeting had originated with the four initial roads 
from Buffalo, a committee consisting of one from each of 
these roads was appointed to confer and recommend to the 

eneral meeting rates that would be acceptable to all parties. 
on. Spriggs, Valiant, Orr and Moore were named as such 
committee. ; | 

This committee met and reported, recommending a rate of 





45 cents per barrel from Buffalo to all Mississippi River | 


1880. i879. Ine. or Dec, P. c. 
Production............... 2,083,231 1,644,922 L 438,409 26.6 | 
7.7 


A meeting was held in Detroit, June 22, at which there | 








points, provided the roads terminating at Mississippi River 
points north of St. Louis, would withdraw the arbitrary 
rates which they are charging on local salt. This rate would 
be an increase of 20 cents over the old one. The Chi 

& Alton, the Wabash, and Burlington roads, were not will- 
ing to withdraw their rates. i amendment was then 
adopted that the rate of 45 cents be applied to all Mississippi 
River points on business going to or through the Missouri 
River points. 

It was also agreed to advance the rates on salt, cement 
and plaster shipped locally to St. Louis, to 35 cents per 
barrel, an increase of 10 cents. 

The Wabash agreed to withdraw a discriminating rate on 
coal from Toledo to St. Louis. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Prices of Rails. 


In steel rails considerable business is reported. Early in 
the week one or two sales were made at $59, but the market 
is _— firmer, and quotations are $60 to $62.50 per ton at 
mill. 

For iron rails the market is dull, with quotations $45 to 
$47 ad ton at mill, There are many small sales reported, 
but few large lots. 

For old iron rails the market is very weak and unsettled. 
In Philadelphia, sales have been made from $28 to $24.50 
per ton, but there is atendency to lower prices. 


Train-Boys. 


An ignorant correspondent wants to know if a banana, 
after it has traveled and sat up with a train-boy six weeks, 
is called in and canceled ¢ Oh dear, no! it is transferred 
to another boy and sent on another road as a new issue. 
Only last Tuesday we met a banana on the Northern Cen- 
tral, in Pennsylvania, that we had seen six days before on 
the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, Chicago Division, 
and the boy who had charge of it at that time told us that 
he got it from the Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—B#urlington 
Hawkeye. ; 

These remarks apply to others of the eatables (/) the train- 
boy carries. And nothing is a cause of greater wonder to 
the foreign traveler than the fact that the American public 
does not rise as one man and destroy that train-boy. 

A Torpedo Accident. 

A dispatch from Elkhart, Md., June 25, says: “At 8:40 
this evening a torpedo was exploded by an engine striking it 
directly in front of the Lake Shore yard-master’s office. 
Pieces flew in all directions. One piece struck John Boyer, 
a switchman, who was just in the act of rym cars, and 
passed through the fleshy part of the left leg, making a dan- 
gerous wound. Another piece struck Mike Sbasherger, night 
yard-master, injuring him badly, Who put the torpedo on 
the track, and for what purpose, is unknown, It was placed 
where there is generally a crowd of men standing. but luck- 
ily were not there when the explosion took place.” 

A Brave Action. 

Mr. L. M. Johnson, General Manager of the Cairo & St, 
Louis Railroad, has issued the following order, addressed to 
J. C. Myers, engineer, and Charles Lett, fireman, on that 
road, dated June 21: 

‘* | wish to express to you in some degree my high appre- 
ciation of your prompt action, whereby you saved the life 
of the daughter of George Reibling, on the 14th inst., about 
three-quarters of a mile south of Columbia station. 

“ Such rapidity of thought, followed by brave and judi- 
cious effort, is seldom displayed, nor is it often that so wor- 
thy an object is presented, and never have I known oppor- 
tunity seized with greater energy for a generous and unsel- 
fish act. 

** Rounding a curve at about 18 miles per hour two girls 
of about twelve years of age were seen running only a short 
distance ahead of the engine. While the engineer exerted 
himself to stop the engine, the fireman dashed through the 
window, ran along the running board, threw himself flat 
across the steam chest, hung down the front of tho. and 
caught the girl, who had meanwhile been struck, thrown 
about half wav up the pilot, and was about to roll down in 
front where a terrible death must have ensued. 

‘From this death you have saved her—and I join her 
friends in awarding you the full credit and praise for a 
brave and generous deed, reflecting credit on your com- 
panions as well as yourselves.” 

Foreign Contracts. 

The contract for 4,000 tons of steel rails for the Asturias, 
Galicia & Leon Railway in Spain was recently awarded te 
the Seraing Works, Belgium, at £7 18s. (about $388.25) ad 
ton, delivered at Santander or Gijon. This was consider- 
ably below the prices offered by English manufacturers, the 
bid of the Ebbro Vale Company being £0 9s. (about #45,75), 
and that of the Dowlais Lron Company, £8 Is. 3d. (about 
$39.02) per ton. 

The Midland Railway Company in England has just let 
contracts for between 40 and 50 engines for both passenger 
and freight service. Part of them were taken by aG fs- 
gow firm, and part by a shop at Newcastle-on-Tyne, The 
price is not definitely given, but seems to have been not far 
from £1,500 per engine. This large order is said to have 
been given partly on account of increased business, and 
partly to forestall an anticipated raise in prices. 

A Dead-Beat. 

There is an unmitigated scoundrel traveling around on 
his “cheek” in New York and Philadelphia, who must be 
making a handsome support from the credulity and charity 
of those he visits. In the Railroad Gazette office he repre- 
sented himself as a draftsman from Portland, Me., where be 
had been employed in the office of the Portland & 
Ogdensburg Railroad—that he was induced to go to Cincin- 

nati under an engagement with a bridge building firm there 
| that “‘they went back on bim” and he was now on his 
way home, and was out of money. ‘Could we not oblige 
| him witht he loan of a dollar to pay his steamboat fare to 
| Boston ?”” The story is, of course, a fabrication, and is 
| doubtless modified to suit circumstances. He is a stout, 
| thick-set man, weighing probably 150 lbs., and about 5 ft. 





Columbus, Cincinnati & Chicago; George B. Spriggs and 7 or 8 in. tall, dresses ay and has rather a frank, honest 
N. Murphy, Great Western; J. A. Moore, Grand Trunk; L. | Way of approaching those he victimizes. 


He seems to be exercising his abilities on engineers and 


R. McKay, and C. M. Shattuck, Lake Shore & Michigan | railroad officers, so that vur technical cotemporaries will 


please pass him around. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—A_ letter from 
Baugh’s station, N. M., June 14, says : The track Saturday 
night, 12th, was laid 55 miles south of Saar. It is 
intended to reach Socorro early in July, they say by the 4th; 
but I think time will hardly do it. The first LOO miles west 


from Albuquerque, on the Atlantic & Pacific, is nearly alt 
graded, and the iron will be laid over this before (ct. ! 
This has been an unusually dry season, and immense fi! 

are raging in the mountains near here, a great deal of valu 
ble timber and ties already cut having been burned There 
has been no rain in this vicinity for more than a yea! rnd 
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a more barren or desolate looking country it would be hard 
to find. There is much mineral all through here,—gold, sil- 
ver and copper—but no water to get it out. There has been 
lots of water some day in this country, judging from ‘the 
looks; but it has not been of late years.” 

This makes the end of the track 959 miles from Atchison. 


Atlantic & North Carolina.—At the annual meeting 
in Beaufort, N..C., June 24th, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

** Resolved, That the proposition to lease the road made by 
the Wilmington & Weldon Railroad Company and all other 
propositions that may be made be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, to wit: J. L. Morehead, H. F. Grainger, J. A. Bryan, 
Jno. Fughes, E. R. Stanly, W. B. Duncan, J. C. Wooten and 
C. R. Thomas, together with the state’s proxy, who shall 
consider the same, and such others as shall be made for like 
purposes, and report them to an adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders. And such committee, or a majority of them, 
shall have power to agree upon any proposition in detail and 
may employ counsel if necessary. And further, said com- 
mittee, ora majority of them, shall have power to call a 
meeting of the stockholders at Morehead City, after 20 days’ 
notice in two or more newspapers in the state, to consider 
upon, ratify or reject any proposition made.” 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—At the meeting of 
bondholders held in London, England, June 18, resolutions 
were passed approving the amended plan of reorganization; 
also confirming the agreement made between the Purchas- 
in S. tommittee and the Amsterdam Committee of bond 
holders. 

Notice is given that, by order of the Court, the Receivers 
will pay at their office, No, 23 Nassau street, New York, $2 
on each of ten overdue and unpaid coupons, and $1 on each 
ra nee overdue and unpaid half-coupons on the consolidated 
20TLG8, 


Baltimore & Cumberland Valley Extension,—This 
company has been organized to build an extension of the 
Baltimore & Cumberland Valley Branch of the Western 
Maryland road from its present terminus at Waynesboro, 
Pa., through Chambersburg to Shippensburg, about 26 
miles. 


Butler & Detroit.—A full organization has at last been 
completed for this company, which is to build the much-dis- 
cussed extension of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific’s Eel 
River line from Butler, Ind., to Detroit. The people of De- 
troit have, after a considerable delay, ed mr in raising 
the $200,000 bonus asked for, and the company intends to 
begin work as soon as possible. The right of way is now be- 
ing secured, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—This company is now 
building a branch trom Danville, IL., to Grape Creek. It 
will be six miles long, and is intended to reach the coal 
mines at Grape Creek. 


Chicago & ltowa.—The rival claimants for the posses- 
sion of this road have its affairs now in a somewhat compli- 
cated condition, As already noted the United States Cir- 
cuit Court ordered the Receiver to turn over the road to the 
Aurora board. The Hinckley party, however, begun to sue 
out a quo worranto against the Aurora party, and the Iili- 
nois Circuit Court he gene tne Receiver just discharged 
by the Federal Court to take charge of the road pending a 
decision in the new suit. Later the Aurora party a splied to 
the United States Court for an order to attach the seiver 
for contempt, and the motion was to be argued this week. 


Chicago & Strawn.—At a meeting held in Chicago last 
week the stockholders voted to authorize a consolidation of 
the company with the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. The 
company was organized to build the Wabash line from 
Strawn, on the Chicago & Paducah, to Chicago, and the 
consolidation is merely formal, the company being controlled 
by the Wabash, and organized with the intention of absorb- 
ing it as soon as the road was finished. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul.The severe storm of 
last week and the resulting high water in the rivers caused 
some confusion and delay on this company’s linesin Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. This was especially the case along the 
Mississippi. Travel was stopped for several days on the 
River Division from St. Paul down to La Crosse, and on the 
Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota road. On the | st- 
named line no trains could run for about ten days. The 
river has now subsided, and trains are running as usual. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—The fol- 
lowing circular is issued by this company from the Treasur- 
er’s office, No. 52 Broadway, New York : 

“ Certificates for the stock of this company will be issued 
in accordance with the terms of consolidation and the reso- 
lution of the Executive Committee on aud after Wednesday, 
June 30, as follows : 

* Holders of St. Paul & Sioux City Railroad stocks will re- 
ceive one share of the preferred stock of the new company, 
for every share of the preferred stock of the St. Paul & 
Sioux City Railroad Company surrendered, and one share of 
the common stock of the new company for every share of 
the common stock of the St. Paul & Sioux City Railroad 
Company surrendered. 

‘Holders of the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Railway 
stocks will receive 1!¢ shares of the preferred stock of the 
new company for every share of the preferred stock of the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Railway Company surren- 
dered, and 1!, shares of the common stock of the new com- 
yvany for every share of the common stock of the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Minneapolis Railway Company surrendered. 

‘*‘ Holders of the North Wisconsin Railway stock will re- 
ceive 1'; shares of the preferred stock of the new company 
and 1}¢ shares of the common stock of the new company for 
every share of the stock of the North Wisconsin Mai way 
Company surrendered. 

“The powers of attorney on the back of each certificate 
surrendered must be signed by the owner, whose name ap- 
pears in the body of the certificate, or by his or her attorney 
in fact authorized by a power of attorney duly executed and 
filed in this office. 

‘The holders of the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis land 
grant income bonds will receive par and accrued interest to 
June 1 (or $1,125 on every $1,000 land grant income bonds 
surrendered) in the consolidated bonds of the new company.” 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—The following no- 
tice is issued to holders of Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indian- 
apolis bonds by Mr, F. H. Short, Secretary and Treasurer: 

‘* Holders of bonds of this company who have accepted the 
award of the arbitrators, are hereby notified that the cou- 
ae Sue July 1, 1880, on such bonds, will be paid at the 

anking house of Winslow, Lanier & Co., New York, on or 
after that date. 

“Those who have not accepted the terms, can do so b 
surrende ing their over-due coupons to Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., who will forward the same to the undersigned to be ex- 
ee A preferred stock for their face and interest to 

an. 1, 1880.” 


Columbus & Hocking Valley.—Notice is given that 
the ten-year —— bonds which mature July 1 next, 
will be paid at the St. Nicholas National Bank in New York. 





Interest will cease from July 1. The amount of these bonds 


is $300,000. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Track on the Leadville Ex- 
tension is now laid to Turkey Creek, Col., 18 miles beyond 
the late terminus at South Arkansas, and 78 miles from 
Cafion City. Only about 22 miles remain to reach Lead- 
ville. Regular trains are now running to Turkey Creek. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—The first section 
of 20 miles from Marquette, Mich., is now graded and track 
laid for 16 miles. The second section of 20 miles is well ad- 
vanced. About 600 men are employed on the Marquette 
end of the road, and work is also in progress on the eastern 
end, 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Notice is giv- | 
en that the East Tennessee & Georgia 6 per cent. bonds due | 
July 1, will be purchased by R. T. Wilson & Co., in New | 
York, or the company will, at the option of holders, give in 
exchange for these bonds dollar for dollar of 7 per cent. 
first-mortgage bonds of the Western North Carolina road. 


Fast Mail Trains.—A dispatch from Washington, June 
22, says: ** The Post-Office Department is about to attempt 
a new arrangement in the railway mail service that will 
prove of great benefit to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. The morning mail train now leaves New York 
at 6 o'clock in the morning, and it is proposed to have an 
extra train start via the New York Central at 8:20, or two | 
and a half hours later, moving fast enough to overtake the | 
first train at Toledo for the Chicago mail. It is believed | 
that this extra time in New York will admit of the deposit 
of alarge proportion of the business so as to be carried | 
through to Chicago, arriving at the same time as the early | 
morning matter which must be chiefly deposited the night | 
before. This will practically save a day, for now whatdoes 
not get on the first train, which arrives at 5:40 a. m. in | 
Chicago, does not reach there till after business hours and is 
not available till the next day. West of Toledo the train 
will continue to run fast, in order to accomplish the same 
time for St. Louis. Cincinnati can also be similarly occom- 
modated by way of Pittsburgh. If successful, the time 
saved will be practically 24 hours for all points west of the 
Missouri and Pacific Coast, because connections will be made 
at Chicago, instead of having the mail wait for the next 
through Pacific train. A similar arrangement has already 
gone into effect with the Pennsylvania, and the department 
hopes to accomplish it with the New York Central.” 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Noticeis given that 25 land- 
grant bonds have been drawn for redemption under the 
terms of the mortgage, and will be paid on presentation to | 
the Farmer’s Loan & Trust Company in New York. Interest 
upon them will cease from Aug. 24. The numbers drawn 
are; 108, 124, 130, 144, 157, 159, 167, 198, 213, 261, 318, 
889, 445, 462, 527, 552, 582, 670, 684, 736, 738, 761, 768, 
832 and 854. 

The following statement is made for the six months end- 
ing June 30, the earnings and expenses for June partly 
estimated : 

Gross earnings ($3,876 per mile) 
Expenses (56.15 per cent.).... 


$1,131,917 
635 660 





Net earnings ($1,699 per mile) 


Add interest and free land sales 44,554 


Total R $540,811 
Fixed charges, interest and rentals peta 
Surplus.... se veeecenereee® © sece -.-. $213,491 
From this surplus it has been decided to pay a dividend of 
3% per cent on the preferred stock, which will require $152,- 


dividend is the first for about ten years. 


Iinois Central.—A dispatch from Bloomington, IIL, 
une 22, says: ‘‘General Superintendent Jeffreys, of the 
Illinois Central, Assistant Superintendent John C. Jacobs, 
and other officials of that road, met with the business men of 
Bloomington to-day, and discussed the extension of the 


County, where it now ends, to this city. 
largely attended. 
aid should be given by Bloomington and the farmers between 
this city and Colfax, and committees were appointed. 
Clinton is an objective point, also, and people in that city 
and adjoining townships have been working to secure the 
extension for some time past. 


Illinois Railroad Law.-A_ dispatch from Chicago, 
June 29, says: ‘‘The Supreme Court at Springfield this 
morning affirmed the constitutionality of the state railrcad 
law. The Illinois Railroad Company will appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court.” 


Indianapolis & Evansville.—It is reported that nego- 
tiations are in progress between the parties engaged in this 
project and the Pennsylvania Company. Two plans are 


dianapolis & Vincennes to the new company, the other the 
building of the line from Evansville to Worthington, on the 
Indianapolis & Vincennes, by the aid of the Pennsylvania 
Company, and its lease to that company when completed. 
be parallel to and directly in competition with the Indian- 
igelia & Vincennes. 


fron Mountain & Helena,—Work is _ progressing 
steadily on this road, and its completion from Helena, Ark., 
to Forrest City on the Memphis & Little Rock road, a dis- 
tance of 42 miles, is promised by Sept. 15. Contracts have 
been let for some 20 miles north of Forrest City, and the 
engineers are now surveying for the final location to the 
junction with the St. Louis, Lron Mountain & Southern road, 
which will probably be near Corning. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern.—The track on 
the Southern Kansas Branch is now laid to Hunnewell, Kan., 
close to the Indian Territory line and 18 miles southwest 
from the late terminus at Wellington. Hunnewell is, we 
believe, to be the terminus of the road for a time. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—At a meeting 
of the board in New York, June 26, the following state- 
ment was presented for the half year ending June 30, the 
June earnings and expenses partly estimated : 

i 187% Increase, P.c. 
$6,938,482 $2,044,518 29.5 


Gross earnings....... $8,983,000 


Expenses...... 4,994,000 4,217,921 776,079 18.4 
Net earnings. . $3,989,000 $2,720,561 $1,268,439 46.6 
Interest, rentals, etc 1,380,000 1,350,000 30,000 2.2 





Surplus.............. $2,609,000 $1,370.561 $1,238,430 90.4 
‘*The balance of the six months of 1880 is appropriated as 
follows : 


maintenance and repairs, the substitution of steel rails for 
iron, and various improvements in bridges and buildings, is 
the cost of 750 new freight cars—$306,600. Nothing 





327,820 | 


490, leaving a balance of $61,001 to be carried over, The | 


Illinois Central (Kankakee Branch) from Colfax, McLean | 
y. The meeting was | 
Mr. Jeffreys believed that about $20,000 | 


said to be under consideration, one the transfer of the In- | Ft. Dodge, and now owned by this company 


| — a line 210 miles long from Minneapolis, Minn., to Ft. 


The —— line from Worthington to Indianapolis would | 
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| pudiated also this $600,000 issue of bonds. 


| only what they bought them for. 


| ished by Dec. 1 next. 


Sinking fund contribution. 1g RR ere BER De 2 $125,000 
Dividend, 4 per cent. on stock........ 1,978,660 
So Saree teases éSAa*, awa pneianieo meted 505,340 | 
OS eee, Ce ey eee eS $2,609,000 
“Included in the operating expenses, in addition to full 
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has been charged to construction account during the six 
months.” 

The expenses this year were 55.59 per cent. of gross earn- 
ings. The surplus over fixed charges was equivalent to 5.27 
per cent. on the stock. It was decided to declare a dividend 
of 4 per cent., making 8 per cent. in all for the year ending 
June 30. 


Little Falls & Dakota.—At a recent meeting it was 
voted to authorize an extension of this projected line to Lake 
Superior, and to have a survey made from Little Falls, 
Minn., eastward to Bayfield, Wis., about 190 miles. At the 
same time a contract was let to C. A. De Graff, of St. Paul 
for the building of the road from Little Falls west by south 
through Sauk Centre, Glenwood and Morris to the Dakota 
line near Big Stone Lake, the distance being about 120 
miles. The proposed road crosses both lines of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba road. 


Louisville & Nashville.— Reports are current of a war 
in passenger and freight rates betw2en this company and the 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans. It is expected to break 
out at any time. 


Macon & Brunswick.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
of June 27, says: ‘*On the 17th of next month, before the 
Hon. W. B. Woods, will be heard an equity cause, being a 
test case, upon which will turn the fate of $600,000 issue of 
bonds of 1870. A brief history of this vexed matter may 
not prove uninteresting to the public. In 1866 the Legisla- 
ture granted state aid to the Macon & Brunswick Railroad 
to the amount of $1,450,000, for which bonds were issued, 
and have been paid. In 1870 the act of 1866 was amended 
by granting further state aid tothe amount of $600,000, 
now in suit. When the Democrats came into power in 1871, 
the Legislature devoted six months in the investigation of 
bonds that had previously been so Javishly issued. Millions 
of bonds were repudiated. A joint resolution was passed in 
1872 declaring the state’s indorsement of this #600,000issue 
binding on the state. Prior to this time, a mortgage had 


| been taken on the road to secure this $600,000 class of bonds. 


The gentlemen now before the courts in this bill say their 
bonds were bought after the adoption of the joint resolution 
of 1872 aflirming their validity, and seek to foreclose this 
mortgage against R. T. Wilson & Co., who purchased the 
road from the state a few months ago. In 1875, asubsequent 
Legislature ripped up the work of their predecessors and re- 
The question 
was hotly contested before the General Assembly. Captain 
1. P. Howell, Judge Reese and Mr. Kibbee, from the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. A. O. Bacon, J. L. Warren and H. H. Carlton, of 
the House, urged the payment to the holders of the bonds 
This unanimously passed 
the Senate, but after a protracted debate in the House was 
defeated. Hon. A. H. Stephens, General Toombs and other 
distinguished gentlemen, in the strongest language, recom- 
mended the payment of these bonds, particularly Mr. Ste- 
phens. But it didn’t prevail. They went by the board with 
the others. Last February the state sold the road to Messrs. 
R. T, Wilson & Co. It will be remembered quite a howl 
was raised in the state as to what kind of deed Governor 
Colquitt should give. The Governor only thought he could 
give a quit-claim, whereas the purchasers insisted upon a 
regular warranty. The bidders in Macon apprehended a 
suit on this $600,000 issue. Finally, Governor Colquitt, un- 
der advice from Judge Bleckley, gave a guaranty to Wilson 
& Co. to protect them. On the part of the bondholders, the 
bill is filed by Edgar A. C. Angier and Alexander C. King, of 
this city. Messrs. R. T. Wilson & Co. are represented by 


| Evarts, Southmoyd & Choate, of New York, Hon. N. J. 


Hammond, of this city, and Judge Chisolm, of Savannah.” 


Michigan Central.—Tbe following statement is made 
for the six months ending June 30, June partly estimated : 
1880. 1879. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
$4,463,000 $3 I. $1,112,000 33.7 
2,890,000 2,235,000 I 655,000 29.5 





Gross earnings 
Expenses 

$1.573,000 $1,106,000 I 
798,000 811,200 D. 


$467,000 42.5 
13.200 1.6 


Net earns.... . 
Interest, rentals, etc.. 


Surplus...... $775,000 $294,800 I $480,200 162.8 

Included in operating expenses, in addition to full main- 
tenance and repairs, and the substitution of steel rails for 
iron, are the following : New freight cars, $180,000; iron 
bridges for wooden, $50,000 ; Jackson accident (practically 
all settled), $60,000. Nothing has been charged to construc- 
tion account during the six months. The expenses were 
64.75 per cent. of gross earnings. 

From this surplus a dividend of 4 per cent. for the half 
year, which will require $749,528, leaving $25,472 to be 
carried to surplus account. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The track of the Ft. 
Dodge Extension has reached Livermore, Ia., 180 miles 
from Minneapolis and 72 miles from Albert Lea. At Liver- 
more the new track meets that of the Ft. Dodge & Ft. Ridg- 
ley road, completed last year to that point, 30 miles from 
This com- 


Jodge, Ia. The extension is expected to secure a consider- 


| able business in Iowa coal. 


Missouri Pacific.—Messrs. Glover & Shepley, on June 
26, withdrew the suit filed in the United States Circuit Court, 
at St. Louis, by them a faw weeks weeks ago, as attorneys 
of the Pacific Railroad, against the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
and its directors, and filed another suit of a similar char- 
acter. the object of which is to set aside the sale of the road, 
and have a receiver appointed. 


Mobile & Ohio.—The contract for building the exten- 
sion from Columbus, Ky., to East Cairo, has been let to 
Donovan & Kelly, of Memphis, Tenn., the work to be fin- 
The distance is about 18 miles. 


Morristown & Cumberland Gap.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Tennessee for a road from 
Morristown, on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
rcad, northwest to Cumberland Gap, about 35 mijes. The 
incorporators are O, C. King, A. H. Craig, M. Carriger,S. J. 
Couch, W. Van Huss, W. P. Carriger, R. E. Rice G. B. Me- 
Crary, D. Peirce, R. W. Lowry, J. A. Rice, J. C. Hodges, 
T. C. Cain, James T. Evans, J. E. Thompson, C. E. Lathrop, 
D. W. C. Davis, 8. B. Noe and J. C. Mathes. 


Morristown & French Broad.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Tennessee for a raiiroad 
from Morristown, on the East Tennessee, Virginia & Geor- 
gia road, southeast to Paint Rock on the North Carolina 
line. All the route, except a few miles, is already covered 
by the Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap & Charleston road, 
owned by the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Company. 
The incorporators are the same as those of the Morristown 
& Cumberland Gap Company, noted above. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—Reports continue to 
circulate that the building of this road is soon to be begun by 
oarties interested in the Alabama Great Southern. The line 
is 183 miles long, from Meridian, Miss., to New Orleans. 


New York & New England.—The issue of $1,000,- 
000 bonds offered by this company has all been taken by 
George Wm. Ballou & Co. and Charles A. Sweet & Co., 
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bankers, of Boston. The price is not stated. The bonds are 
part of the $10,000,000 first-mortgage issue, bear 6 per cent. 
interest, and have 25 years to run. " 


New York, Boston, Albany & Schenectady.—This 
company has filed articles of incorporation in New York It 
is formed by consolidation of the New York, Boston & Al- 
bany, the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Albany, and the Boston 
Albany & Schnectady. None of these companies have any 
completed road. The projected line appears to be from the 
upper end of the New York City & Northern to Albany, and 
thence to Schenectady, with a branch to Mechanicsville. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
gives notice that the fourth mortgage bonds due Oct. 1 next, 
may be extended for 40 years at 5 per cent. interest.- An 
arrangement for the extension has been made with Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., of New York, and holders desiring to avail 
themselves of the right to extend, must give notice thereof 
to that firm by Sept, 15. Bonds not extended will be paid 
at maturity. Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co. also offer to 
buy any of the bonds at 10014 and interest. 

The great elevator in Jersey City is so nearly finished that 
it is to be opened July 1. The business of the elevator will 
be conducted by the firm of Hazeltine & Annan, who will 
collect all freight and charges. 

The Cattaraugus Republican, published at Salamanca, 
N. Y., gives the following account of the change of gauge 
on the Western Division: ‘ For the last few weeks extra 
gangs of men had been busily at work preparing the track 
and switches for the change, and getting everything in 
readiness for the moment when the order should be given to 
move one rail 15'¢ inches nearer the other. 

** Moving the rail, however, did not constitute the greatest 
amount of work tobedone. The handling of the vast amount 
of rolling stock was one of the largest jobs in connection 
with the work. Monday morning the yards all along the 
division were full of broad-gauge cars, and these had to be 
sent to Hornellsville on that day. During the day 300 cars 
were shipped out of Salamanca, and at night the yard on 
the Erie side looked desolate and deserted. The old switch 
engines, 304, 36 and 73, which had so long plied in and out 
on the labyrinth of switches, were likewise sent away. As 


these old switch engines leftthe yard the Atlantic engines |” 


and engines in the shops gave them a parting salute. The 
departing locomotives gave a long good-bye blast, which had 
in it some little tinge of sadness, and the whistles which had 
become familiar to all were heard for the last time on the 
Reservation. At 6 o’clock Monday evening there were but 
three broad-gauge cars in the Erie yard—the too] car and 
two gondolas, which were to be narrow-gauge here. 

‘The passenger trains run regular Monday afternoon, but 
in the afternoon there was a general abandonment after 
Train 9 had passed over the road. The last broad-gauge 
train over the road was a wildcat from Dunkirk to Hornells- 
ville, run by conductor Kimball, and passed Salamanca at 
9:30 p. m. 

‘* Monday night was a remarkable one in the history of 
the Erie road. After Kimball’s wildcat reached Hornells- 
ville, the shriek of no engine broke the stillness between 
Dunkirk and Hornellsville. The moon shone down upon a 
stretch of 128 miles of track upon which stood not a single 
car. Excepting a few cars in the shops at Salamanca, there 
was not a caronthe Western Division from 12 m. until 
about 9 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

‘The work of moving the rail began at 4:30 Tuesday 
morning, and at 8 a. m., intelligence was flashed over the 
wires to Superintendent Beggs that the work was completed 
on the main line. About 800 men were employed in the 
great enterprise, which was carried through without acci- 
dent in just three hours and a half from the time the first 
spike was pulled. The Little Valley section was the first 
to report its work finished. In just two hours from the time 
of beginning, Forman Carroll sent in his report that his sec- 
tion was ready for the narrow-gauge trains. Track Fore- 
man Wyman telegraphed to Superintendent Beggs that the 
Salamanca section was ready at 7:30. A uumber of sec- 
tions were completed at almost the same moment. 

‘Shortly after the news that the line was reduced to the 
standard gauge, an inspection train, with Wm. Wilcox as 
conductor and containing Division Superintendent Beggs 
and other railroad officials, was started out of Dunkirk. The 
train was pulled by an engine from the Dunkirk & Alleghany 
Valley road,—‘the Conewango, No. 8,’—with Engineer Tibbits 
at the throttle. The engine and cars were decorated with flags 
and the train was greeted with a continuous ovation as it 
passed over the road. As it reached Salamanca, at 
11:45, there was such a screeching of engines as is 
seldom heard. The wildcat inspection train proceeded to 
Olean, where it was met by a similar train from Hor- 
nellsville. The Dunkirk train returned to Salamanca and 
was closly followed by the Hornellsville inspection train, 
under the direction of Conductor Langworthy. The train 
was pulled by engine 574, and reached here at 2:30 p. m. 
and was greeted with an enthusiastic reception. M. W. Co- 
burn, one of the most reliable engineers on the road, has the 
distinction of driving the first Erie engine over the narrow 
gauge track. Engine 574 is nearly new, having been used 
on the Buffalo Division for a few weeks. It is a 60-ton mo- 
gul, built at the Grant Locomotive Works at Paterson. 

‘The inspection trains having passed over the road, the 
track was pronounced in good condition, and train 3 was 
dispatched from Hornellsville as a ‘* wildcat.” The train, 
fun by Conductor Martin, came into Salamanca at 2:50 p. 
m., being only about three hours behind its regular time. 
David Cary, one of the oldest men on the line, pulled the 
train with engine No. 57. Thus, with comparatively little 
inconveniencé to the traveling public, the Erie was reduced 
tothe standard gauge, and again the trains are speeding 
over the road nearly on time.” 


New York Tunnel Railway.—This company has been 
organized to build a tunnel from the New York end of the 
Hudson River Tunnel under Wooster and Thirteenth streets 
and Fourth avenue to a connection with the New York 
Central & Hudson River road near the Grand Central Depot. 
The object is to extend the Hudson River Tunnel so as to 
give the New York Central and New Haven roads direct 
connection with the railroads on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—A telegram from Chicago an 
nounces this week that the Dimpfel case has been dismissed 
by Judge Drummond. This is the suit which was com- 
menced by Dimpfel and others to invalidate the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Springfield Division bonds. 

Following is a copy of a circular just issued to the bond- 
holders by Receiver King, explaining the cause of his ina- 
bility to pay the coupons which mature on July 1 : 

“‘About the 4th instant, I filed a formal petition in the 
United States Circuit Court at Indianapolis, Judge Gresham 
presiding, praying for authority to pay the coupons on the 
Ohio & Mississippi first mortgage bonds falling due July 1, 
1880. Subsequently Mr. Crawford, in behalf of John Blood- 
good and his associates, interested in the Springfield Division, 
gave notice of intention to oppose any order for such pay- 
ment, The matter has now been referred by Judge Gresham 
to Judge Drummond at Chicago, and will probably be heard 
some time in the month of Fey. I cannot, of course, pay 
the coupons without an order of, the Court directing me to 


— 





do so, and must wait until the decision of Judge Drummond 


is given. Will advise you promptly of such decision as soon 
as made.” 


_ Old Orchard Beach.—This road is now completed. It 
is a narrow gauge line about three miles long, extending 
from Old Orchard Beach, Me., on the Boston & Maine road, 
along the beach to the mouth of the Saco River. Itis in- 
tended for pleasure travel in the summer. 


Pennsylvania.—Trains are now running through the 
new cut through Bergen Hill on the New Sork Division. 
The new cut shortens the line a little and avoids four sharp 
curves which made fast running through it impossible. The 
yassenger tracks are all completed, but some work is yet to 

done to make the connection with the Harsimus Cove 
— and lay extra freight tracks at the west end of the 
cut. 

The new grain elevator in Jersey City is now well ad- 
vanced. It will hold 1,500,000 bushels, and .has all the lat- 
est improvements. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—Work is soon to be 
begun on a branch line about seven miles long, from Pleas- 
antville, N. J., to Somers Point. The line will reach Peck’s 
Beach, where arrangements have been made to establish a 
Methodist camp-meeting ground and a summer resort. 

Metropolitan Elevated.—The bids for the new second- 
mortgage bonds were opened recently, but no awards have 
been made public, It is said that only a small part of the 
$4,000,000 was bid for at prices ranging about 86. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The following (not official) 
statement of the floating indebtedness is said to be derived 
from a trustworthy source: 


On $5,000,000 general mortgage bonds............ ... 

On miscellaneous collaterals, which at forced sale 
will realize more than the amount borrowed upon 
| ES Repewre = ees ape rae secge bese coserrice 

_For supplies, unsecured. . 

To railroads.... 


$3,500,000 


8,000,000 
800,000 
1,500,000 





. 813,800,000 
1,000,000 


Total floating debt.................ccccececccceeccecQ32,800,000 
The North American of June 30, says: ‘To-morrow 
should be one of the heaviest interest days that the Philadel 
phia & Reading Company has ever known, for it will require 
almost, if not quite, two millions of money to meet the in- 
terest and guarantees falling due during July. A notice re- 
ceived last evening from the office of the company announ- 
ces that ‘the Receivers have postponed until Sept. 15 any 
announcement of their conclusion as to the question of the 
mF me of interest due July 1, upon the divisional coat 
and mortgage bonds of the company.’ In the list of July 
= upon the second page, there is a full list of all the 

eading obligations falling due this month. Briefly stated 
they are as follows: 


P. & R. R. Co., lst mort, 5s, 6s and 7s $83,503 
en ” con, mort. @s.... ; 2,370 

" debenture 6s... 33,708 
debenture convt. 78 368,476 

gen. mort, 6s 590,580 

scrip of 1882 159,244 

Total : Be $1,238,063 

P. & R. C. & L. Co, Div. Ist mort, 7s. .. 266,755 
’ guar., bonds leased lines 267,018 

"= divs., me ™ 345,083 

Total -82,117,819 


“No announcement is made beyond that given above, 
and yet it ie known there can be no further issue of scrip. 
According to the compromise of May 8, 1877, the interest 
on the aebentures and the convertibles was peyabie in scrip 
for five years, and to-morrow was the day set for the re- 
sumption of full interest upon the general mortgage. This 
alone calls for 590,580 cash, and there is considerable anx- 
iety as to what the Receivers will do. Ss 

“Mr. John C. Bullitt, Counsel for the Receivers, left for 
London yesterday ona tripfor pleasure, long since deter- 
mined upon. He will, however, confer with some of the lead- 
ing bondholders of the company, and will be in a position 
to tell them more about the actual condition of the com- 
panies than is generally known on this side of the water. It 
is said upon very good authority that he takes with him a 
copy of Engineer Joseph 8S. Harris’ preliminary report upon 
the actual condition and present value of the colleries of the 
company. The work of making this valuation was at first 
entrusted to Mr. 8S. B. Whiting, the Chief Engineer of the 
Coal & Iron Company, and Mr. Frank Carter, the Land 
Agent, but there was a strong pressure to have the opinion 
of an  unprejudiced expert, so Mr. Harris was 
chosen. He is the Chief Engineer of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 

tion Company, and was fornerly in the employ of the 
Reading Company. When he was asked to act in concert 
with the two already chosen, it is understood that he at first 
refused, but afterward reconsidered his determination, with 
the understanding that he could make an individual report. 
Then arose the question as to whether the valuation should 
be made piecemeal or collectively, and he again urged the ne- 
cessity of a report in detail. It is understood that this re- 
port was not entirely satisfactory to all the Receivers, and it 
is not known yet what disposition has been made of it, if in 
deed it has been acted upon at all. No information on this 
point is obtainable officially.” 


Rio Grande, Mexico & Pacific.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in New Mexico. Its object, as 
stated in the charter, is to build a road from San Marcial in 
the Rio Grande Valley to Fl Paso, and from the Rio Grande 
Valley, at Colorado, across the territory to a junction with 
the line now being constructed from Guaymas in a northerly 
direction. The road is to have a branch running northwest 
erly into Arizona, by way of Silver City, and also one from 
Florida Pass westward to the west line of the territory, be- 
tween the thirty-second and thirty-third parallels. The charter 
also provides for a line tapping the main line of the New 
Mexico & Southern Pacific Railroad, and running through 









Abo Pass to the White Oak ining district. In all there 
are provided for in the charter 88% miles of railroad. The 
capital stock of the company is fixed at $20,000,000, and of 
this $883,000 has already been subscribed. Santa Fe is 
named in the charter as the place of principal business. 
It is organized in the interest of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, andits officers are all connected with that com 
pany. 
St. Paul & Duluth.—This company makes the following 
statement for the four months ending April 30: 
1880. 1879. 
January $23,431.94 
February 22,646.05 
March... - 07.96 
MES s i tacseeces 27 640.06 
ere $144,300.01 $101,526.61 
Expenses.... 120,795 .24 84,042 05 


Net earnings... eeeeee $23,504.77 $16,584.56 
‘The increased expenses for 1880 are due not only to in- 
creased business, but from more work having been done on 





the repairs of rolling-stock during the winter months than 








— 


heretofore, such work having been usually deferred to the 
summer months. The increase in this item of expense over 
1879 was $16,000, The above statement, it should be re- 
membered, is for that period of the year when business is 
lighcest—during the close of lake navigation.” 


St. Joseph Valley.—The contract for building this road 
from Buchanan, Mich., to Berrien Springs, 10 miles, has 
been let to N. L. Williams & Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
are to begin work at once. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Contracts bave been let 
for the construction of the new St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas 
Branch from Peirce City, Mo., to Washburne, a distance of 30 
miles. Washburne is seven miles north of the Arkansas 
line. The branch is intended to run to Fayetteville, Ark., 
and will open up a country said to be very fertile. 


Savannah & Memphis.—The purchasers at the recent 
foreclosure sale have organized the Columbus & Western 
Railroad Company. The road is in operation from Opelika, 
Ala., to Goodwater, 60 miles. It is reported that the new 
company is controlled by the Central, of Georgia. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—The following paragraph 
appeared in this column last week: 

“It is announced that this company has concluded an 
agreement with the Grand Trunk, under which a connection 
will be made with that road and the Southeastern trains will 
run across the Victoria Bridge into Montreal. Heretefore 
they haverun to Longueuil, on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, making connection with Montreal by ferry. The 
Grand Trunk has always refused to make connections with 
this road.” 

Concerning this Mr. Hickson, General Manager of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, writes us as follows : 

“This statement is not quite in accordance with the facts. 
The Grand Trunk Company has never refused to make con- 
nections with the Southeastern Railway. Qn the contrary, 
they have offered them in the past, and they now enjoy, 
most liberal terms for the use of the Victoria Bridge and 
terminal facilities in Montreal—terms which, | am quite 
sure, if you were acquainted with them, you would admit 
were exceedingly favorable to the Southeastern road as 
compared with charges made for similar facilities in the 
United States.” 


Southern Pacific.—The track-layers on the Arizona 
Division have crossed the San Pedro, 48 miles east of Tucson, 
and are working steadily toward the New Mexico line. 
The town at that point is to be called Shakespeare. Regular 
trains are running to Benson, 46 miles east of Tucson, 204 
miles east of Yuma and 1,025 miles from San Francisco. 


Troy & Greentield.—Early on the morning of June 
24 the timbers of tie upper flooring of the central shaft of 
the Hoosac Tunnel, which used to keep loose stones from 
falling, gave way, precipitating a large quantity of timber 
and such fragments of rock as had collected on it for the past 
five years. Luckily the workmen were not near at the time, 
and no trains passing. Trains were delayed about four 
hours, until the rubbish was removed. There was naturally 
great excitement over the reports, and all sorts of exag- 
gerated stories circulated. There is no damage, as removing 
of the flooring was about to be made, The tunnel is to be 
arched over under the shaft and several feet of masonry 
filled in over the erching, leaving a small shaft for ventila- 
tion. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.— The following circu 
lar from General Manager Gault is dated June 25: 

“This company will assume control and management of 
the Quincy, Missouri & Pacific Railroad on the first day of 
July next, and thereafter will operate it asa part of the 
Western Division, with Thos. McKissock as General Super 
intendent in charge of the Operating Department. 

“The authority and instructions of the officers of this com 
pany will be respected from and after that date 

* Detailed instructions as to accounts, reports and system 
of business will be issued to agents and employés by officers 
of the several departments. 

‘Officers and agents of connecting lines are hereby re- 
quested to render accounts and make remittances to the 
proper officers of this company, from and after July 1. 

‘*“ All officers and employés of the Quincy, Missouri & Pa 
cific Railroad will retain their present positions until other 
wise advised, and are requested to inform themselves at once 
of the rules and regulations of this company.” 





Wilmington & Northern.-—A spur has just been com 
pleted from Du Pont station, Del., to the paper mills of 
Jessup & Moore, on the opposite side of the Brandywine. 
The spur is one mile long, and has cost about $20,000, the 
chief expense being a wooden truss bridge over the Brandy 
wine. Mr. G. H. Zerr, of Reading, Pa., was the contractor 
for the branch. It has been built to secure the large freight 
business of the paper mills, 


Wisconsin & Minnesota. 
very favorably on this road from Chippewa Valls, Wis., to 
Colby on the Wisconsin Central. The grading is well 
advanced and track is laid from Chippewa Falls east to 
Cadotte Falls, 12 miles. 


Work is now progressing 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Boston & Albany....... : ! Long Island... ; wo 
Boston, Concord & Montreal... 31% Maine Central. 202 


Boston & Lowell 74 Mass. R. RK. Commission. ...... 45 
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Canada Southern.............. 74 MIL, Lake Shore & Western % 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley. 237 Minneapolis & St. Louls....... if 
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Charlotte, Col. & Augusta 151 Naugatuck 
Chartiers (P., C, & St. L.).. 213 N. Y., Lake Erie & West.. 
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Chicago & Pacific - ... % Paducah & Elizabethtown,.... 24s 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac.... BO1L PAMRING....ccccccccccccccccccccce ure 
Chi. & West Michigan 17h Pennsylvania Railroad 7 
Cin., LaFayette & Chicago .202 Pennsylvania & New York 
Cin. & Mus. Val. (P.,C. & St. L.) 218 Pensacola & Perdido 
Cincinnati Southern oan Ce Philadelphia & Reading 
Cleve., Col,, Cin. & Ind 154, 158 Phila., WiLL & Baltimore 1 
Cleve., Tus. Val. & Wheeling .. 162 Pitts., Cin. & St. Louls 213 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cent. (P., ¢ Pitts.. Fort Wayne & Chicago ., 352 
& St. L.)... pecces . Pittsburgh & Lake Erie - iw 
Col. & Hocking Valley Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo.. eu 
Columbus & Toledo.... Pitts..Wh. & Ky. (P.,C, & St. L205 
Concord ° . Prince Kdward Island lw 
Connecticut River Quincy, Mo. & Pacific ° lt 
Consolidation Coal Co Raleigh & Gaston ‘ 


Richmond & Danville ! 
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Dayton & Southeastern 

Delaware 
Delaware 
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Delaware & Hudson Canal. 96,178 St. Louis, lron Mt. & Southern, 177 
Leased bad 






















Del, & Hud. Can. Lines 178 St. Louis, Van. & Terre Haute.. 
Del., Lack, & Western........+ % St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba.... 280 
Delaware Western ........ . % Seaboard & Roanoke..,.... ... 280 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.... .. .. 452 South Carolina.......... .. 214, 280 
Fitchburg.....-.+0++++ oe 74 South Carolina Railroads...... 40 
Flint & Pere Marquette .... 70 Sussex 1 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 75 1 
Georgia R. R. & Banking Co.,., 206 1 
Georgia R. R. Commission,,... 241 1 
Grand Trunk,...... 0 06 «264 W 
Great Western 264 
Hannibal & St, Joseph 162 
Han. Junc., Han, & Ge 3 
once. ye renaris ‘Cibes imi 

untingdon I ngto: Y 
Illinois Central Wilmington & W 
Intercolonial.... —§ —a.4- serve 162 Wisconsin Central..... ........ é 
Kan. City, St. Jo. & C. Bluffs .., 226 Wisconsin Valley............... 
Kentucky Central,..........++++ 319 Worcester & Nashua..,......... 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 


The Engh:h Bondholders’ Committee has just issued a cir- 
cular which opens with the foliowing statement of bonds 
and coupons deposited ; 


Bonds deposited with English Committee........... ...$4,105,000 
Matured coupons do, dO ..........-..s500es ae we 1,141,227 
Unmatured coupons heck bis thie eee 055 tis bac nes 4,673,025 





Vota 0.46. casi Ui Ve retecne abs Gss cccovcsescesne’ $8,919,252 


The total amount of consolidated bonds issued is %5,470,- 
000, whereof $8,105,000 have been —— with the Eng- 
lish Committee and $2,182,000 with the Amsterdam Com- 
mittee, leaving only $183,000 not deposited. 

The Committee then gives aap etm, Samy meng history 
of the legal proceedings: ‘‘ Many efforts have been made on 
behalf of the holders of various unsecured claims, amounting 
to over $267,000, to have: their claims recognized by the 
Court, but they bave all been successfully resisted. 

“May 0, 1879.--The decree for the sale of the railroad was 
entered, This decree ordered the property to be sold as an 
entirety, subject to the divisional liens, and provided that 
the state and Railroad Company should have until the second 
Tuesday in January, 1880, during which time they might 
redeem the property from foreclosure by payment of the 
amount due to the consolidated bondholders, At the same 
time the Court recognised the lien of certain guaranteed and 

»referred stock, and registered certificates of the Virginia & 
Tonnes Division, amounting to $139,190, which had pre- 
viously been disallowed by the Master. 

* Jan, 18, 1880,—Being the day on which the equity of re- 
demption of the state and Railroad Company expired, and no 
tender of the amount due being made by either party, the 
Court refused an application made by the state to stay the 
sale, and an application was then made by the counsel of 
the Trustees for the appointment of a Master to sell the prop- 
erty. The Court promised to consider the latter upplication 
and shortly to notify the appointment, The decree was also 
modified by an order to make the bonds as well as the over- 
due coupons receivable in payment for the property, The 
state of Virginia has since appealed against the degree, but 
the counsel of the Trustees advise that such appeal cannot 
stay the sale. . 

* June 8, 1880.—Information was received by cable from 
the counsel of the Trustees that Mr. Pleasants, the clerk of 
the United States District Court, has been appointed the 
Master to sell the property, and that the advertisement of 
the sale could be published as soon as prepared, The ap- 
proved form of advertisement will probably arrive in a few 
days, and, as the Committee is advised, the sale can take 
place ¥O days after its publication. 

“June 8, 1880.—The Committee has also received informa- 
tion by cable from the counsel of the Trustees that, at their 
instance, an order has been entered to pay a dividend of $2 
on each overdue coupor, and of $1 on each overdue half un- 
paid coupon, There are 10 overdue coupons, and 2 overdue 
half coupons unpaid, so that this dividend will equal $20 on 
the former and ts on the latter, or 2 1-5 per cent. divi- 
dend on all the consolidated bonds outstanding.” 

This is followed by the statement of revenue given below ; 














Gross Working Net 
revenue, expenses, revenue, 
June 13, 1876, to June 30, 
Wiis vesatsia ae $61,526 $46,667 $14,658 
July 1, 1876, to June 30, 
B77... cece oe ceee sees 1,740,838 $1,041,733 $699,104 
July 1, 1877, to June 30, 
187 atta glia SLE Thea iese tei 1,781,710 1,074,745 706,964 
July 1, 1878, to June 30, 
LOTR sc cckdsivctieimacseese 1,672,131 882,075 789,158 
Total for 3 years......... $5,194,680 $2,999,452 $2,195,228 
July 1, 1879, to April %0, 
1880 (actual results) ..... 1,671,471 725,004 946,406 
May 1, 1880, to June 30, 
1880 (taken same as last 
GOOEY Fie cenk Monts caat onc B22 138,415 $4,800 
Total for 1870-80 ....... $1,904,696 $863,480 $1,041,215 
Add results for previous 
3 YeArs.........e.eseeee+» 5,104,680 2,999,452 2,195,228 
Total for 4 years..... ... $7,099,377 $3,862,932 $3,236,444 


Expenditures for extraordinary renewals and new con- 
struction have been $2,628 prior to June 30, 1876; $752,841 
from July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1879, and $140,378 for the 
current year (June estimated), a total since July 1, 1876, of 
$803,220, The report continues as follows: “The annual 
interest on the divisional or prior securities as recognized by 
the decree is $875,408, but these securities could probably 
be funded, after the purchase of the property, at 6 per 
cent. interest, and the annual interest charge would be, 
in that case, $314,140. Deducting this latter charge 
from the average annual net revenue for the four 
completed years of the receivership there would remain a 
balance of 8494,970. Deducting the same from the present 
year’s net revenue there would remain $727,075. For the 
purpose, however, of accurately estimating the net amount 
which may be distributed among the consolidated bond- 
holders, deductions should be made for necessary er 
ments until tho property is placed in first-class condition. 
Dedu cting for such improvements, the annual sum of $230,- 
000 up to April 1, 1884, there would remain on the basis of 
the average of the four receivers’ years a net amount for 
distribution per annum of $264,070—about 4.85 per cent. : 
or calculating on the basis of the receipts of the present year 
there would remai 1 $497,075—about 9 per cent. 

‘The amount estimated by Mr. Fink as necessary to be 
expended on the line to put it in first-rate order was $2,144,- 
087. Before the last meeting of the bondholders there had 
been expended on this account $504,829, and since that 


| nites, have been purchased, eee ys total of 17,590.13 | 


tons, equal to 203.31 miles, purchased under the Receivers; | 
and when the rails last purchased have all been put in the | 
track 231.69 miles out of a total of 408 miles will be laid | 
with steel rails. 

‘When the Receivers took possession, the liabilities, includ- | 
ing back wages, division interest, back taxes and all other | 
secured debts (exclusive of overdue interest on consolidated 
bonds), amounted to $1,156,211. This sum has been since in- | 
creased by the maturity of Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio notes 
given prior to the receivership for back divisonal interest, 
$134,584; total, $1,290,795. This debthas been now prac- | 
tically liquidated or funded. The overdue divisonal securi- | 
ties of various classes have been nearly all—with the con- 
sent of their owners, extended for ten years, with the option 
to the owners, for the time being, of the railroad of paying 
them off at any time. They amount to $605,584; of which 
$562,554 have been so extended, leaving only $43,030 un- 
extended. The other liabilities have all been extinguished 
either out of the earnings of the railroad or by the sale, on 
favorable terms, of the divisonal securities which were held 
as collaterals. Since then, however, the following divisonal 
securities have matured: Virginia & Tennessee & per cent. 
registered certificates due Jan. 1. 1880, $84,190; and on 
July 1. 1880, the following additional divisional securities 
will mature: Virginia & Tennessee interest funding bonds 8 
per cent., $260,900. 

“ The negotiations for arrangements with western connec- 
tions for protecting the through traffic, in view of adverse 
combinations and competitive lines, were diligently prosecu- 
ted, and would probably, before this {time, have resulted in | 
a formal agreement to be submitted to the bondholders, but 
for two causes. There’ was temporary dissension in this 
country, now entirely obviated, and there were prolonged 





English and Amsterdam Committees, 


prised ; 

“1, A guarantee by the united Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio, 
and East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad Com 
panies of the interest on the reorganization bonds represent 
ing the principal of the consolidated bonds. 


expenses. 
“3. A grant to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Ceorgia 
Railroad Company by way of an equivalent for their guar- 
antee, of an amount of income bonds and stock equal to 
those proposed to be issued to the consolidated bond 
holders, 

“The negotiations thus arrested may now, in the opinion 
of the committee, be resumed with greater efficiency and 
more probability of a successful result by the action of the 
Purchasing Committee, which will, with the sanction of the 
meeting on the 18th instant, jointly represent the English 
and Dutch bondhold rs. 

“Since the organization of an independent committee of 


anxious to bring about a fusion of interests, knowing that 
such fusion, if effected, would at the same time save expense 
and expedite the foreclosure proveedings; and the commit 

tee is iad to be able, at length, to inform the bondholders 
that an agreement has been entered into with the Amster 

dam Committee. subject to the approval of the bondholders 
of both committees, on the following basis: 

“1. That the amended reorganization scheme is the joint 
scheme of both committees. 

“2. That a joint Purchasing Committee is agreed upon. 
‘3. That the original English and Amsterdam Commit- 
tees, who have received the securities on deposit, will retain 
control over them until they have obtained and _ redistrib- 
uted to their certificate-holders, respectively, the new securi- 
ties intended to be issued. 

“Under the amended scheme of reorganization the follow 
ing new securities will be issued to the bond and coupon- 
holders, subject to deductions for any dividends paid mean- 
while : For each $1,000 bond, with all coupons from Oct. 1, 
1875, inclusive, $1,000 reorganization mortgage bond, $897 
reorganization income mortgage bond, $100 stock. For all 
detached overdue coupons an equal amount at par of income 
mortgage bonds.” 


Nashua & Lowell. 

This company owns a line from Lowell, Mass., to Nashua, 
road, from Chelmsford, Mass., to Ayer Junction, 15.5 miles; 
P eterboro rvad, from Wilton to Grienfield, 10.5 miles, mak- 
in dispute. 
1880, 


Up to Dec, 1, 1878, the road was worked jointly with the 
Boston & Lowell under a contract, which had lasted 


The report is for the year ending March 31, 


and 69 to the Boston & Lowell. Since Dec. 


Notes payable ‘ , ‘ 
Unclaimed interest and dividends 
May dividend ... F 
Contingent fund. . 


313,000 . 06 


Total.... , ‘ 
Road, etc. ($61,941 per mile) . ‘it 
Boston freight-house, etc., interest in 
Materials aud steel rails > ‘ 
Advanced to Manchester & Keene R.R. 
Cash and receivables : 


. $898,149.57 


192/000. 
Bills payable increased $100,000 during the year. 

rectors recommend a new issue of $200,000 

the floating debt, which the stockholders have since voted. 
The earning for the year were as follows : 


The di 


Mail and express 13,433.78 14,150,038 D. 716.25 5. 
Total . Be 


391,923.50 $433,518.01 D. 
Expenses. aie ae 7 


$41,594.51 94 
298,932.50 D. 67,161.03 22.5 
$134,585.51 1. $25,566.52 


Net earnings. $160,152.03 





meeting the amount has been increased to $882,201, leaving 
$1,261,885 still to be expended between May 1, L880, anc 
Sept. 1, 1885, or $230,000 per annum. A new iron bridge 
over New River on the Virginia & Tennessee Division, con- 
sisting of six spans of 128 feet each, has been completed, 
and 43 smaller bridges on that division have been renewed. 


A new triangular composite bridge of 105 feet span has 
been built over the Appomattox River at Petersburg, while 
orfolk & Petersburg and South Side 
divisions have been thoroughly repaired. During the finan- 
cial year 1878-79, 4,000 tons of steel rails, equal to 46.12 
miles were purchased and have been put in the line, and 
during the year 1879-80, 8,000 tons more, equal to $4.59 


all the bridges on the 





The disposition of net earnings was as follows; 


Net earnings, as above.. $160 152.0: 


ne, 0tiations, now happily consummated, for a fusion of the | all land taken). 
These negotiations | tion of the Boston & Lowell Railroad Company; and that 
with western connections, thus unavoidably retarded, com- | corporation, by the use of weighty pecuniary arguments (as 


“2. A united management, with a considerable saving in | 


bondholders in Holland, this committee has at all times been | 


N. H., 14.5 miles, all double track; it leases the Stony Brook | 
the Wilton road, from Nashua to Wilton, 18 miles, and the 


ing 53.5 miles in all. The lease of the Peterboro road is 


over twenty years, by which the roads were worked as 
one and the earnings divided, 81 per cent. to this road - 
1, 1878, the | extended farther. 


1,546.00 
28,000.00 
145,912.04 


-», $1,488,458.04 | mile 


bonds to fund 


1879-80. 1878-79. Inc, or Dec. Pc. | 
Passengers $159,745.31 $189,297.16 D. $29,551.85  15.¢ 
Freight. . 218,744.41 230,070.82 D 11,326.41 43 


19.0 Expenses (65.98 per cent.) 





JULY 2, 1880 


The company is now putting down 800 tons of steel rails, 
which will make the main track all of steel. 

The Manchester & Keene road has not been opened, and 
is now in the hands of a reveiver, who is trying to put it in 
good condition. 

The validity of the Peterboro lease is still in dispute. 
After paying full rentals and all charges, the road earned 9 
per cent. on the stock. 

The report says: ‘* You were informed, by the last annual 
report, of the exhorbitant charges levied by the Boston & 
Lowell Railroad Company upon business over its road going 
from and to all points situated upon lines operated by you ; 
such charges being more by 50 per cent. than charges made 


| to other roads en business done for them, and higher, even, 


than the prevailing local rates between Lowell & Boston, or 
the local rates now prevailing on any other railroad leading 
out of Boston. 

‘* Those charges have been enforced against us, and are 
likely to be until we can put ourselves in condition to deal 
with some other railroad leading south from Lowell. 

‘* Aside however from our objections to these charges, our 
tracks southerly of Middlesex street are so short that our 
trains, while stopping at the depot, necessarily obstruct that 
street in violation of law, and subject the corporation to 
heavy penalties. With a view of obtaining sufficient track- 
room to enable us to comply with the law against obstruct- 
ing streets, and also of forming a connection with other 
roads leading to Boston, we applied to the Massachusetts 
Legislature at its late session for an act enabling us to take 
and use a portion of the opening made through the ledge at 
Lowell by the Boston & Lowell Railroad Corporation. 
After a protracted hearing before the joint Railroad Com- 


} 
| mittee of that body, a bill was reported in our favor (pro- 


viding of course that full compensation should be made for 
That bill encountered the fiercest opposi- 


| your directors are credibly informed and believe), defeated 
| the measure in the Senate. 
| “From the evidence produced at the hearing before the 
| legislative committee, it appeared that the Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad Company is being forced to pay at the rate of 
$25,000 per annum in excess of the charges made to other 
| corporations by the Boston & Lowell Company, ona like 
jamount of transportation performed by it for them. Ob- 
| viously such exaction as this should not be submitted to if 
j|another route to Boston can be provided without an ex- 
| penditure wholly disproportionate to the advantage gained. 
| ‘** The expense of making another cut through the ledge at 
| Lowell is the chief obstacle in the way of providing another 
route, and this expense, though large, is yet insignificant 
when compared with the yearly tribute now being extorted 
| from you by means of the power which the control of this 
gap gives to the Boston & Lowell Company in this matter. 
| Estimates of this expense have been procured by us, and they 
| lead us to the conclusion that a double-track tunnel could be 
| opened through the ledge at a total cost (reckoning from the 
| Canal to the northerly side of Hale street) of $61,300. An 
additional outlay of about $10,000 would carry the road-hed 
| to a connection with the Framingham & Lowell Railroad. 
| ‘** Tf these estimates are correct, then the entire cost of this 
| new pass through the ledge to a junction with the Framing- 
| ham & Lowell road (superstructure included) would be de- 
| fraved in less than four years out of the saving effected 
through a reduction of the rates of transportation now 
| charged against us by the Boston & Lowell Company, and 
the expediency of this expenditure is made quite manifest, 
unless a reasonable concession from these“ rates can he ob- 
tained. 

‘* Finding it impossible to obtain from the directors of the 
| Boston & Lowell Railroad Co., any recognition whatever of 
the claim made by us by your authority fora restitution of the 
large amount of your quota of past net earnings under the 
joint traffic contract (withheld by the Boston & Lowell Com- 
pany,) or to procure their conseut to arbitrate as to the 
quota of steel rails to which your road had become entitled 
at the expiration of the contract, we have recently instituted 
legal proceedings to determine your rights in these respects. 
We had delayed action in this matter so long before taking 
| this step, that our delay was imputed to a wantof confidence 
in the claim, rather than to desire to reach an amicable ad- 
justment of it.” 

A reduction of the charge for transferring freight at Low 
ell has been secured through the intervention of the Old 
Colony Company, since the report was made. 





Houston & Texas Central, 


This company owns a main line from Houston, Texas, to 
Denison, 341 miles; the Western Division, from Hempstead 
to Austin, 115 miles; the Waco Branch, from Bremond to 
Ross, 56 miles; the Texas Central, an extension from Ross 
to Whitney 2) miles, making 533 milesin all. The Texas 
Central was not completed till December, 1879; it is being 


The following brief statement is made for the year ending 


road has been worked independently by this company. 1 80: 
The balance sheet, condensed, is as follows: April 80: 1879-80 1878-79 I rD Pp 
RS eye A _ 875 R 78-79. ne, 0} ec 2 Ce 
Sock (955, 37 2 pe r mile) $300,000.00 Gross earn... .$3,409,743.53 $3,031,631.83 I. $378,111 70 12.5 
Bonds ($13,795 per mile) pibeebed.s A eempeee aes 200,000.00 | Expenses . 1,853,148.07 —1.720,559.11 I. 132,588.96 7.7 





Net earn $1,556,595.46 $1,611,072.72 522.74 18.7 

Gross earn 
per mile 

Net earn. per 





6,698.91 6,051.16 1, 647.75 10.8 





is 3,022.78 2,619.31 I 405.47 15.6 
| Per cent of 

CBWE .00s. 54.35 56.75 D, . 2.40 4.1 
| The net earnings for the year ending April last were used 


in payment of interest, reduction of floating debt and bet 


- $1,488,458 .04 | terment of the road; $88,841.82 of the increase in the ex 


penditure was for latter purpose, including cost of new rails, 
ties and fastenings. 





Atlantic & North Carolina. 


| oie 
; This company owns a line from Morehead City, N. C., to 
, | Goldsboro, 95 miles. A controlling interest is held by the 
)| state of North Carolina, Vhe following statements for the 
| year ending May 31 were made at the recent annual meet 
6 | ing: 
| Gross earnings ($990.68 per mile) $04,114.58 
62,022.86 





Gross earnings 7 : oan ~ 
per mile a 7,325.67 8,103.14 D 777.47 «9.6 | Net earnings ($337.81 per mile) $32,091.72 

Net “ »' 99350 2515.62 1. 177 88 19 0 Judgments, debt due United States, ete 2 

age eee abet RR OR TD iy ae 4 @ | COUPONS. .25....0065 Sage i 

Per ct, of exp's 59,14 68.96 D. 9.82 14.2 | Taxes, etc.. 3 289.75 


| Rebuilding whart destre »ved by storm at More 
3 | head City Se iia olin 


3,999.05 


Rent of hall, ete 3,745.44 | ——— 23,859.54 
Total.. ae ; $163,897.49 | Balance ; : wee. $8,232.38 

Heat of Witter a a interest received. ... $18,451.16 | The President says : ‘* It may be gratifying to you to learn 
ent o ilton R. si ‘ 14.1 we . cress ene fa press Aap barter, h saad ; 
Rent of Stony Brook R. R. 21 | that immediately after the road came into the possession of 


Paid for use of Peterboro R. R 
Dividends, 614 per cent. 





141,964 .$ 


Balance to contingent fund 





ee tian emnane 22,83 252 


the present management, the assessment on your property 
was nearly doubled in some of the counties through which it 


y5 |runs and greatly increased in all. The stock has also been 





the stock market,” 


I” 


enhanced to figures that make it now an object of interest; in 
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